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THIS MONTH'S COVE 


Named in honor of the Duc d'Orléans, regent of France, New Orleans was founded as 
a white settlement in 1718 by Jean Baptiste Le Moyne. It is still known familiarly as the 
Crescent City because Le Moyne chose his site on a bend of the Mississippi, about 100 
miles above its mouth. Four years later the town was made the capital of Louisiana 
Colony, and with the coming of French aristocrats and monks it had its social and cul- 
tural beginnings. By a secret treaty Louis XV deeded the city and all the country west 
of the Mississippi to Spain, and again in 1803 the territory changed its allegiance when tt 
became a part of the United States. During the War of 1812 Andrew Jackson here de- 
feated the British. . .. By 1835 trade at the port of New Orleans was valued at $50,000,000, 
and by 1841 it had become the city of 10000 shown in the print reproduced on the 
front cover. This was New Orleans at the beginning of the Forties, the golden era of 
the river steamboat This print appears through the courtesy of the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune. . . . The aerial photograph above shows the Southern metropolis as 
it is today. Still important commercially, it is well known too as a manufacturing 
center, processing the sugar, tobacco, and cotton of the region. Its famous carnival, the 
Mardi Gras, brings thousands of visitors from far and near to New Orleans each year. 
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THE FINAL REPORTS OF THE 


SURVEY of BUSINESS TRENDS 
1935-1937 


HE uneven and er- 
ratic course of eco- 
nomic activity is a major 


W hat is the recent record of such significant economic 
factors as sales, inventories, and accounts receivable 
in national total? in industrial groups? and in single 


less certain as to the basic 
source or sources of the 
trouble, being beset by 


problem of modern civili- industries and trades? 
zation. Business indexes 
never seem to run in a 
straight line on charts. 
For the individual busi- 
ness man, these swings 
may determine his success or failure. For many citi- 
zens, the burden of such inevitable consequences as 
unemployment and curtailed incomes is incalculable. 
And the strain imposed upon the social and economic 
structure brings a constant threat of collapse. 

For decades, periods of depression were explained 
in terms of particular causes, such as droughts, wars, 
bankruptcies, and speculative booms. Today, we are 


The answers necessarily lie 
deep in the actual experiences of thousands of enter- 
prises; here they are presented and analyzed in 
the first of the final reports of a nation-wide survey 
covering over 100 trades and industries. 


dozens of plausible theo- 
ries more or less sup- 
ported by facts. The de- 
velopment of statistical 
methods has introduced 
the possibility of measure- 
ment. Not only do we know much more about where 
we are, but the gradual accumulation of such records 
makes possible an increasing use of history as a guide 
to the future and as a source of understanding of eco- 
nomic processes. 

The business record is not a simple story. We know 
that the parts of the business machine do not all run 
at identical speeds or even in the same direction. The 








problem of stability is as much one of the proper ad- 
justment to internal strains and stresses as of the larger 
totals. One contribution of this Survey is to emphasize 
not only the different behavior of the various trades 
and industries, but to demonstrate the wide differences 
which exist even among the members of a single trade. 

The records for over 20 per cent of all industrial and 
commercial activity were available for analysis in this 
Survey, covering the years 1935, 1936, and 1937. They 
show such significant facts as: 

—The extent of the upswing in sales of goods was 
greatest in manufacturing and least in retailing. 

—Inventories in manufacturing are half again larger 
than wholesaling and retailing put together. 

—Inventories at the end of 1937 were $5.3 billion 
greater than at the end of 1935. 

—Wholesalers seem to keep inventories in closer 
relationship to sales than either manufacturers or re- 
tailers. 

—In general those wholesale lines whose inventories 
are frequently reported and estimated in the press were 
among those with the heaviest inventory accumula- 

tions, so that such current information is not a safe 
guide to the inventory position of wholesaling in total. 

—Most retail trades did not record severe inventory 
accumulations at the end of 1937, motor vehicle re- 
tailers being the outstanding offenders. 

—Department stores were in a considerably more 
favorable inventory position at the end of 1937 than 
retailing as a whole; hence, the published monthly 
figures on department store inventories cannot prop- 
erly be used as an indication of retail inventories in total. 

—Credit sales dominate manufacturing and whole- 
saling, but over 60 per cent of retailing is on a cash basis. 

—Installment sales increased greatly in 1936, not so 
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much because of shifts from other methods as because 
the installments were used mostly in trades having the 
greatest sales increases. 

—Installment selling increased very little in 1937, 
when the problem was being discussed most widely. 

—Manufacturers’ and wholesalers’ accounts receiv- 
able decreased during 1937, but retailers’ investments 
in receivables expanded by 7 per cent. 

These are only some of the conclusions which emerge 
as one examines the details of the Survey data. Some 
of them will not be surprising, but others may suggest 
new interpretations of recent trends. Back of them 
lie many estimates not elsewhere available, as for ex- 
ample, dollar volume estimates of manufacturers’ sales, 
and national totals for inventories. 

The individual business man will wish to compare 
his own record with that of his trade or industry. But 
the material has much broader significance. Our chief 
hope for stabilizing economic processes lies in the 
study of these phenomena in great detail. As in medi- 
cine, cures may be discovered by chance, but most 
medical progress has come from the endless recording 
and study of a disease while in actual process. 

Statistical records of business are part of the raw 
material which must be used if we hope to progress. 
We have talked glibly about inventories, for example, 
yet our records in this field are woefully inadequate. 
Nothing would prevent emotional judgments about 
the state of business as surely as actual business facts. 
And in time, these facts about the past might help our 
understanding of the functioning of our economic 
system. Foresight must be cultivated largely in the 
much maligned garden of hindsight. And with sufh- 
cient foresight, the disaster which is seen approaching 
can perhaps be averted. 


Tue resuts of the Survey of Business Trends, 1935-1937, 
appear in four sections. In this number of Dun’s Review 
will be found certain introductory and summary material; 
section I in which sales and inventory figures are analyzed 
(pages 10-17); and section II on the use of commercial and 
consumer credit (pages 18-27). 

In succeeding numbers of Dun’s Review there will appear 
section III on expenditures for improvements and better- 
ments during the three-year period and section IV in which 
sales and inventories are broken down by the sizes of enter- 
prises in representative lines of business. 

This project is one of the activities of the DUN & BRADSTREET 
Research and Statistical Division and was supervised by 
Walter Mitchell, Jr., and Fernley G. Fawcett, under the 
general direction of Willard L. Thorp. 
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OUR months’ work and some two 

million computations on about a 
ton of questionnaire returns and work 
sheets provided the basis for the results 
of this Survey of Business Trends. The 
figures and interpretative text presented 
in a few ounces of paper in this and 
future numbers of Dun’s Review are 
like a nugget of refined metal, minute 
beside the mountain of discarded tail- 
ings. On the surface there is little sign 
of the extraordinary broad coverage of 
business, of the careful discrimination 
exercised in selecting material for pub- 
lication, of the pioneering of a unique 
method of computation, or of tabula- 
tion plans especially geared for speedy 
publication. 

This project was undertaken because, 
from the many inquiries received by 
Dun & BrapstrEET, it was concluded 
that business for its own benefit would 
be glad to pool information about the 
past three years’ experience. 

A questionnaire asked each con- 
tributor for his dollar sales in 1935, 1936, 
and 1937; for his volume of inventories 
and receivables at the ends of those 
three years; for breakdown of the sales 
into cash, open credit, and installment 
percentages; and for his expenditures 
for additions and improvements to 
plant or equipment during 1936 and 
1937. 
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SURVEY OF 


THE 


BUSINESS 


TRENDS 


SURVEY— 


SCOPE and PROCEDURE 


BEHIND 


These questionnaires were mailed in 
January, 1938, to all concerns listed in 
the Dun & Brapstreet Reference Book, 
more than 2,100,000 names. Over 40,- 
000 enterprises returned such figures 
as they could. These returns were sup- 
plemented by about 2,000 published 
statements of corporations. 

In this Survey manufacturing is well 
covered; the Survey should reflect ac- 
curately the trends in almost all indus- 
tries. In the larger wholesale trades, 
too, the reporting sample is believed to 
be a good cross-section by size, type, 
and region. 


The Retail Sample 


In appraising the retail sample, it 
should be noted that these voluntary 
contributions probably reflect a higher 
grade of management ability than re- 
tailers as a whole, and that the figures 
—like others similarly compiled—re- 
cord the experience of a group of con- 
cerns slightly more successful than 
average. Estimates of 1937 retail trade 
prepared by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, while at variance 
with this Survey in a few specific trades, 
show only a slightly lower total for all 
retail volume. 

The classification of industries and 
trades follows closely that of the Bureau 


The total 1935 sales volume of the con- 
cerns covered in the Survey exceeds $22 
billion, or more than one-fifth of the entire 
field of business transactions discussed—a 
little less than $110 billion in 1935. The 
largest coverage ts in manufacturing, where 
the Survey includes 35 per cent of the dollar 
volume. The retail coverage amounted to 
more than 17 per cent of the census total, 
and the coverage in wholesaling was just 
under 5 per cent. 
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THE 


RESULTS 


of the Census. Hence it has been pos- 
sible in practically all lines to compare 
(see page 28) the 1935 dollar sales vol- 
ume of the reporting sample with the 
Census figure for the same year. 

Individual schedules were carefully 
edited as received. After elimination 
of returns from which essential figures 
were missing and returns answered by 
firms which had been in business less 
than three years, there remained 28,400 
usable schedules. 

The large size of this remaining 
sample made possible unusual refine- 
ments in procedure, especially in that 
separate trends could be estimated for 
five or six size groups of concerns with- 
in practically every trade. Large and 
small concerns seldom fare alike; by 
giving each group its proper Census 
weight, accuracy of results was substan- 
tially increased. 

The estimates for each industry were 
built up by adding together these size 
group estimates, and the industry totals 
so obtained were the building material 
for the national totals, with Census 
weights used throughout. 

The Survey is thus a broad cross- 
section of American business, believed 
to be thoroughly representative of 
trends for business as a whole. No 
separate figures have been published 
for trades or industries where the 
sample was small or obviously unre- 
liable; and the reliability of the figures 
as published may be judged from the 
sample analysis table. It is, in any case, 
the most extensive inquiry of this type 
ever undertaken except by the Federal 
Government as a national census. 
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NATIONAL ESTIMATES OF 
SALES AND INVENTORY 





QO UR business history is not merely 
one of severe declines in business 
activity, but it also includes periods 
of rather startling upward swings. In- 
dexes of business activity over many 
years indicate that the descents are 
neither more nor less precipitous than 
the ascents. The period here under 
observation was one of rapid expan- 
sion. The estimates of sales in the 
major divisions of industry for 1936 
show increases over 1935 ranging from 
17 per cent in retail trade to 49 per 
cent in construction. It is amazing to 
contemplate an economic system in 
which manufacturing 

operations can increase 

from $45.8 billion to $55.3 

billion, more than one- 

fifth, in a single year. 


A GENERAL SUMMARY 


that price changes were relatively unim- 
portant in contributing to the 1936 sales 
gain, but that the 1937 increase in sales 
must be attributed in considerable part 
to price advances. 

These sales increases were not ex- 
clusively the reflection of increased 
consumer buying, since an appreciable 
part of the output went into increasing 
inventories. Stocks in the hands of 
manufacturers, wholesalers, and retail- 
ers are estimated at $16.2 billion at the 
end of 1935. They increased $5.3 bil- 
lion between the end of 1935 and the 
end of 1937, with a somewhat greater 


NatienaL Estimates 


SALES, INVENTORIES, RECEIVABLES—1935-30-37 


(From the data shown in Table 1) 





Despite a disastrous fi- 


accumulation in the second year than 
the first. As in the case of sales, the 
increases were greatest in manufactur- 
ing and least in retail trade. In this 
case, correction for price change is best 
made by using the end of the year price 
levels, which were 80.9, 84.2, and 81.7 
respectively. The price trend indicates 
a probable accumulation of goods in 
physical terms smaller in 1936 and 
greater in 1937 than is shown by the 
dollar totals. . 

Comparing the sales and inventory 
records, it is significant that in 1936 the 
sales increases in each of the major 

’ divisions were equal or: 
greater than the inventory 
increase shown at the year- 
end. The ratio was not 
being maintained. In 





1937, the reverse situation 





nal quarter, 1937 sales re- 
corded further gains, 


A 


appeared, inventory accu- 


mulation exceeding or 








though not as great as 
those of the previous year. 
Manufacturing sales in- 
creased 15 per cent to $63.6 
billion, and retail trade 
stepped up another 8 per 
cent. Sales are measured 


BILLIQNS OF DOLLARS 


in dollar terms, of course. 
One can roughly estimate 
physical volume by mak- 
ing a mental correction for 
the behavior of wholesale 


prices. According to the 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 





INVENTORY 
© RECEIVABLES 
BARS INDICATE SALES 


equalling the sales ad- 


vance in each instance. If 


it is true that inventories 




















should be kept in a fairly 
constant ratio to sales, this 
two-year stock increase 
might have been sup- 
ported if sales had con- 
tinued at the 1937 level, 
but the decreased volume 
at the year-end made the 
accumulation a serious 
problem. 

Annual data of this 





tistics, the averages for the [ 
three years were 80.0, 80.8, 
and 86.3, which represent 





kind are limited as to the 











increases of 1.0 per cent 
in 1936 over 1935, and 6.8 


per cent in 1937 over 1926. 
On this basis, it is apparent 


PERCENT CHANGE FROM 1935 
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light which they can shed 
on the rapidly changing 
— trend of business. Never- 
theless, this material 
ais would tend to sustain the 
2 hypothesis that, while in- 
ay, 
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ventories were not out of line with 
sales at the end of 1936 and presumably 
were not, therefore, the initiating force 
in bringing the decline in the Spring, 
their accumulation during 1937 was an 
important factor in deepening and pro- 
longing the recession. 


Inventories 


At the end of 1937, the situation 
seemed to be most seriously. out of 
balance in the manufacturing division. 
Wholesaling showed the best adjust- 
ment for the two years, with the in- 
ventory figures following the sales fig- 
ures faithfully. It is perhaps worthy 
of note that for manufacturing, inven- 
tories at the end of 1937 represented 21 
per cent of a year’s sales at the 1937 
rate; for wholesaling, 11 per cent; for 
retailing, 13 per cent. The importance 
of inventories in manufacturing is due 
largely to the fact that an unknown 
but considerable part of it is in the 
form of raw materials and goods in 
process. 

The accounts receivable record is dis- 
cussed elsewhere in this issue, but it is 
worthy of note here that the total of 
receivables followed the sales trend in 
1936, but showed a wide divergence in 
1937. During that year, manufacturers’ 
and wholesalers’ receivables declined, 
while retail receivables advanced by 
almost the same percentage as sales. 
These differing trends reflect in large 
measure the greater curtailment of pur- 
chases by retailers than by consumers 
during the last months of the year. 


While such summaries as that given 
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United States Total Figures 




















Reporting Concerns 1935 1935 1936 1936 1937 1935 
1935 Sales Census to 1936 Estimated to 1937 Estimated to 1937 
SALES Number $ Million $Million ¥Chagge $Million %Change $Million %/, Change 
Manufacturing 5,731 15,361 45,700 21 55,324 15 63,567 39 
Wholesaling 2,564 976 20,423 18 24,140 12 27,037 32 
Retailing . 4 16,419 5,766 33,161 17 38,799 8 41,941 27 | 
Construction 1,478 70 1,623 49 2,410 6 2,547 57 
Service 2,189 125 4,618 18 5,453 9 5.926 28 
Mines and Quarries gd 359 3,260 24 4,033 18 4,763 46 
- — 
= 
Total 28,479 22,657 108,845 130,159 145,781 \ 
INVENTORIES (End of Year) Estimated® 
Manufacturing 6634 I§ {809% 206. 23419 © 37 
Wholesaling® Eaverebcvaren aren niey Sextseuace 2,276 18 2,675 2 2,999 32 
CCM ein dnc) Wend s Che Khas 4,298 11 4,771 10 5267 «23 
PROGAM pate a ceo ntau oe wees Sa es 16,208 18,477 21,481 | 
RECEIVABLES (End of Year) | 
° : 2.90 | 
Manufacturing 4,941 22 6,023 —3 5.848 18 | 
NU MAOSII oe i a ae 1,807 16 2,090 —I 2,007 I4 | 
AUR eSs ieee wd rin ow heels cee laracs 2,426 I 2,712 3 2,902.20 
IG NNIMEIED. ©, 2 Suid o's craded wo Sea eens 235 34 314 —O 2905 25 
fC) A Ee ener er er 9,409 11,139 I1,112 
1 The volume of wholesale trade used here excludes the following census classifications: Manufact Sales 


Branches (with and without stocks), Bulk Tank Stations (except independents), Agents and 
its Construction figures 
egate of construction work not contracted. 

3 Coverage is incomplete in a number of service trades not fully covered by 





2 The Census Bureau notes th 
\ could not reach a large ag 


© These totals are significant only as representing the volume of business transactions, inventory holdings 
and credit extension within the area covered by the 
6 Estimates of 1935 receivables and of manufacturers’ inventories were built up trade 





include only known and findable contractors; that it 


the questionnaire mailing. 


Survey. 
by trade from sales 


totals using the usual 1935 ratios of sales to receivables (and of sales to inventory) as shown by this Survey, 


R. A. Foulke, and Treasury Income Statistics. 


| 4 Mines and Quarries Census by the Bureau of Mines. 
} 
| the census, 


Wholesalers’ 


and Retailers’ inventories were compiled from 





above serve to present the general busi- 
ness picture, it is important to remem- 
ber that the totals are constructed from 
widely varying parts. It is doubtful 
if any two enterprises recorded an 
exactly identical history over the past 
two years. And group differences, be- 
yond the variation caused by varying 
policies of individual business man- 


agers, are apparent in industry totals 
and in regional indexes. The record 
isa complicated one, but its full under- 
standing requires a knowledge both 
of the central tendencies and of the 
kind and degree of variation therefrom. 
Many of these variations are discussed 
in the later section entitled “Sales and 


Inventories.” 
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SECTION 1 


TRENDS, 
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SALES and INVENTORIES ANALYZED 


Estimates in dollars of 1937 sales volume and year-end inventories for over 
100 industries and trades based on the figures reported by 28,400 businesses. 


CCORDING to the Survey esti- 

mates of national totals, built up 
industry by industry, the dollar volume 
of manufacturers’ sales increased from 
$45.8 billion in 1935 to $55.3 billion in 
1936 and $63.6 billion in 1937. It is not 
unexpected to find that every one of 
the 50 industries separately tabulated 
enjoyed larger sales in 1936 than in 
1935. Furthermore, in spite of the 
drastic slump in sales during the latter 
part of 1937, the year’s total was ahead 
of 1936 in all but two of these industries, 
—fruit and vegetable canning, and 
silk and rayon goods. 

Quite naturally the lack of business 
in the last quarter of 1937 had its effect 
on sales growth so that the second year 
of the period studied showed smaller 
percentage increases than the first year 
in 39 of the 50 industries. Four lines— 
petroleum refining, jewelry and silver- 
ware, photo-engraving, and printing— 
maintained the same rate of growth 
during the second year while an in- 
creased momentum was registered by 


the following seven industries: flour 
and feed milling, miscellaneous food 
manufacturing, paper products, news- 
paper publishing, leather tanning, 
shoes, and agricultural implements. 
The fact that there was so much 
similarity in general direction must not 
be allowed to conceal the fact that the 
degree of advance showed wide diver- 
gence. The various groups within the 
total showed gains in 1936 varying all 
the way from g per cent for leather 
and leather products to 40 per cent 
for iron and steel products. For indi- 
vidual industries, leather tanning at 
4 per cent was at the bottom and non- 
alcoholic beverages with 44 per cent 
was at the top. Quite as wide differ- 
ences appeared in 1937. 
Manufacturers’ inventories are half 
again larger than those of wholesalers 
and retailers put together. Their esti- 
mated aggregate value was $9.6 billion 
in 1935 and $13.2 billion in 1937. In 
large part, the behavior of inventories 
is automatic, there being no way to 


avoid large inventories in manufactur- 
ing except by complete inactivity. Raw 
materials must be on hand. Many 
products are in process for weeks. Fin- 
ished products on hand swell the inven- 
tory figure. When sales are increasing, 
inventories must also increase. 

In the first year of the period studied, 
inventories increased in all except three 
industries—jewelry, silk and rayon 
goods, and manufacturing bakers’ 
plants. However, there was wide dis- 
parity among the industries, sixteen 
cases reporting less than 10 per cent in- 
crease while four reported 30 per cent 
or more. As compared with sales, there 
were twelve cases where stocks ad- 
vanced more rapidly—the outstanding 
instances being: breweries; meat pack- 
ing; flour and feed milling; drugs, 
perfumes, and cosmetics; automotive 
accessories; and tires. 

The increase in manufacturers’ in- 
ventories was more rapid during 1937. 
In 31 of the 50 in- 
dustries, the rate 
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of increase was greater than during 
1936. 
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. Il. Trenps or MANUFACTURING SALES AND INVENTORIES, 1935-1937 
The only industries recording de- Inventories Estimated 
clines were woolen goods and the fol- Annual pss: Close of Year National Totals 
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declined more rapidly than did the Wineries and Distilleries................ 33 2 2 12 299 144 
; ‘_ 3, res —Ni Al 2> - > > a5 
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pe hi ; Silk and Rayon Goods. tees Dike ee 16 —2 —3 ey 403 85 
pattern during this two-year period was Men’s and Boys’ Clothing and Furnishings II 4 14 II 1,257 231 
one in which inventories scrambled and Wi — s and Children’s Clothing and 
. , ‘ RERSMINIES <2 Snes Sos de Besse wes a2) ee 5 6 13 1,530 127 
panted in an effort to keep up with NG 53 in Sinn pat gonsaess cs “4. 4. -a°°5 699 88 
sales along the business upgrade of Other Textiles and Textile Products. . 14 10 15 14 1,634 370 
1936. During 1937, inventories kept FOREST PRODUCTS . Pe ducer peat 33 13 9 23 2,726 615 
poh running ahead, beckoning a ere Planing Mill Products. . 35 13 : 23 —_ _ 
BY Stee? Stree ence ee eee UTR occ osc pes mat ee ee mss 32 ) 23 521 13 
to the lagging sales figures. Such was All Other Forest Products (wood containers, , 
the case in 25 of the 50 industries. concensus = 3 eH a 7 
In six instances, inventories for two PAPER, PRINTING AND PUBLISHING I4 16 II 20 4,607 511 
: i Paper and Paper Products eating boxes) 16 18 10 23 1,442 247 
years in succession accumulated at a PS eS ill ae Ms Eee 163 3 «2 391 55 
rate in excess of sales increases. Such Photo-engraving .. ...........-++++++s - aL 24% 35 
e h : ; . Printing and Binding . ; 12 12 8 11 798 59 
was the case in the following lines: Newspaper Publishing (mainly small con- 
men’s and boys’ clothing; miscellane- cerns also selling printing) I 19 21 25 1,735 115 
ous textiles and textile products; drugs, CHEMICALS, DRUGS AND PETROLEUM 18 12 6 23 6,230 1,231 
A ees E Chemicals and Chemical Products. . . . 22 9 10 Oy) 2,664 512 
perfumes, and REE; shoes; auto- Drugs, Perfumes and Cosmetics 14 8 22 15 516 81 
motive accessories; and newspaper pub- Paints, Varnishes and ee 2+ 17 15 10 17 563 123 
lishing. (The reporting concerns in Eesrehqnen: Henning “= Ba ae “me 2487 sil 
dite lant group are largely nih sa. LEATHER AND LEATHER PRODUCTS 9 17 9 16 1,560 491 
; : is Recta DONO oc ohn o ves ean ss cae s 4 33 5 428 204 
publishers, carrying on also a printing EDS Sik Tay ne sac hv ee & 38 Mace 907 248 
and binding business; hence, their in- Other Leather Products... ............ 22 15 18 16 225 39 
ventories of paper, ink, etc., are not a STONE, CLAY AND GLASS PRODUCTS 35 10 9 19 1,460 298 
os ° } = Stone and Stone Products... . 41 7 5 17 676 137 
es ed business factor with them.) Clay and Glass Products. . 30 14 14 22 784 161 
On the brighter IRON AND STE UCT 
é AND STEEL PRODUCTS. 40 30 17 27 7,919 I,QII 
j PE Ree apts Seer 43 36 14 32 4,642 1,219 
Foundries ate Godse o DE he MOS RES 43 32 17 12 473 66 
Iron and Steel Products............. 37 20 25 18 1,919 408 
PMR 525s irere x Cana rw aque eine wires 28 18 17 22 885 218 
MACHINERY AND TRANSPORTATION 
MAGE POIIEE, a oo. s ween Se eves ene se 30 22 23 33 12,171 2,657 
Electric Appliances, Tools pa Radios. . 33 25 20 41 2,406 699 
WI IMME oS a ea ops ceauee ews 37 29 19 26 1,574 313 
Agricultural Implements 21 37 20 32 480 211 
Engines, Turbines, Tractors, Water Wheels, 
Windmills, teil and shatioigi Equip- 
Cee nial rea we Mere as 43 25 28 28 332 98 
All Other Machinery. A et re eee pee 4! 39 35 5 1,831 454 
PRIAIMMNNOE a cis, 2, 56: Mb) aket deus lege sq sar 27 9 18 19 3,304 501 
Automotive Accessories and WERE, 5.05 es 23 18 30 33 2,244 381 
a 137 . Hoy MISCELLANEOUS ae 
CHEMICALS G& Non-ferrous Metal Products (incl. lighting 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS PETROLEUM REFINING fixtures, brass pipe, etc., lead products) 35 22 II 30 998 220 
Jewelry, Silverware and Jewelers’ Findings 16 16 —5 15 184 60 
Tires (and other rubber goods) 18 15 26 II 919 251 
"EORCC: PINMIEEE woe 8 a te cncesemoes 12 5 8 II 2,336 1,151 
All Other Manufacturing............... 21 15 14 20 3,026 942 
ALL MANUFACTURING. ............ 21 15 14 19 63,351 13,124 
2 Meat Packing. Practically all of the large concerns reported for a fiscal year ending October 31. 
U N ’ S§S BEB V¥Y hb 2 OS F O R ae 2 i 3 











side, 10 industries apparently pursued 
highly conservative policies, which re- 
sulted in a substantial increase in sales 
both years, without any proportionate 
building up of inventory. Conspicu- 
ous among these are the industries in 
the iron and steel products group, the 
iron and steel industry itself and the 
foundries and makers of various metal 
products. This was true also of agricul- 
tural implements; jewelry and silver- 
ware; and printing. 

The evidence of varying behavior 
among the industry groups is not a 
complete index of actual differences 
in the business picture, for the averages 
for each group conceal wide variations 
in individual records. For purposes of 
forecasting, it may be more important 
to know whether a considerable group 
of concerns in an industry is short of 
stock, rather than what is the average 
condition of all enterprises. Some pro- 
ducers will necessarily return to activity 
well before the average. Since recovery 
is a cumulative process, it is important 
to know how general was the serious 
inventory situation at the end of 1937, 
and whether or not any 
considerable number 
of enterprises were ac- 
tually in a favorable in- ae 
ventory position. 

The records of 3,200 
manufacturing con- 
cerns were studied to 





find those cases where inventories had 
actually decreased during 1937, beha- 
vior quite contrary to the general aver- 
age of a 19 per cent increase for all 
In this group, 1,100 
concerns, approximately 34 per cent, re- 
ported an actual reduction in inven- 
tories. To be sure, they seem to have 
been the less important concerns, since 


manufacturing. 


in 1935 they held only 18 per cent of the 
total manufacturers’ inventory. How- 
ever, they were not enterprises which 
had loaded up to an unusual degree 
during 1936, for their inventory increase 
in that year was almost identical with 
the general average. The following 
summary shows how the decreases were 
scattered through the industry groups: 


CoNcERNS REPORTING DECREASED INVENTORIES 
IN 1937 
Per Cent Per Cent 
of All Concerns of Inventory 
GOI forlicoes seen 43 28 
Textiles and Clothing. . . 41 52 
Forest Products... ... - 28 II 
Paper, Printing and 
Publishing ....... ; 40 13 
Chemicals, Drugs and 
Petroleum: 6.5 sss 28 10 
Leather and Leather 
POGUES 305.5250: . 30 2 
Stone, Clay and Glass. . 38 47 
Iron and Steel Products 28 5 
Machinery and Transpor- 
tation Equipment.... a7 6 
Miscellaneous ........ 30 II 
(CC, Ue rE ce i ree 34 18 


In no industry 
group were there 
less than one- 
fourth of the 
reporting enter- 
prises which im- 
proved their in- 
ventory positions 





in 1937. The high figures for textiles 
are probably fairly accurate in terms 
of the number of companies, but the 
volume figure may give undue weight 
to the woolen branch of the industry. 
These figures serve further to empha- 
size the degree to which individual 
companies follow different patterns 
within the general framework of the 
business record. 


Wholesale Trade 


From a volume of $20 billion shown 
by the 1935 Census, the sales of whole- 
sale merchants advanced to $27 billion 
in 1937, according to estimates based on 
the Survey returns. In all of the 25 
trades for which separate tabulations 
were made, sales increases over the pre- 
vious year were registered both in 1936 
and 1937. Like the other branches of 
business, wholesaling did not make as 
much progress in 1937 as in 1936. Sales 
growth for all wholesaling dropped 
from 18 per cent over the previous 
year in 1936 to 12 per cent in 1937. 
This same experience prevailed in 21 of 
the 25 trades. Two trades, dairy prod- 
ucts and drugs, held to the same rate of 
growth for the two years, while the 
full-line and specialty-line grocery 
wholesalers (tabulated as separate 
groups) made a better record in 1937 
than in 1936. 

Considering the wholesale record by 
groups of related trades, the largest 
percentage gains were registered in 
radio, electrical goods, and appliances 
group with 35 and 25 per cent gains, 
and the lumber and building materials 
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group, with 34 and 21 per cent advances 
in the two years, respectively. Next 
highest were the machinery and supply 
wholesalers, with 30 and 21 per cent 
gains for the respective years. The dry 
goods and clothing group with a 14 
per cent gain in 1936, somewhat below 
average, fell far behind other lines with 
only 1 per cent gain in 1937. 

The wholesaler’s inventory problem, 
though by no means negligible, is less 
pressing and troublesome than the same 
problem faced by manufacturers and 
retailers. His inventory is commonly 
smaller in relation to sales volume 
than is the case in the other two groups. 
In many wholesale trades a consider- 
able part of the volume is drop ship- 
ment, which involves no inventory 
investment. In other cases, the whole- 
saler operates on a consignment basis, 
so that part of his apparent stock 
involves no financial strain on his 
working capital. In trades where he 
assembles products from a large num- 
ber of manufacturers and distributes 
them in assortments to a large num- 
ber of retailers, his function as a re- 
assembler of packages is fully as impor- 
tant as his depot function of carrying 
inventories. 

Wholesalers’ inventories at the end 
of 1937 are estimated at nearly $3 bil- 
lion, a little more than one-tenth of the 
$27.2 billion estimated sales. Manu- 
facturers’ inventories at the same date 
amounted to a little more than one-fifth 
of the year’s sales, and retailers’ inven- 
tories to a little less than one-eighth of 
the year’s sales. 


The total, of wholesalers’ inventories 
advanced 18 per cent during 1936 and 
12 per cent during 1937, showing 
rates of growth closely in line with 
changes in sales volume during these 
respective years. Every line showed 
an increase during 1936, and all except 


three in the food group reported in- 
creases in 1937. These three were all 
cases where drastic price declines may 
have been the chief explanation, rather 
than reduced physical volume. Fifteen 
of the 24 individual trades, where in- 
ventories are a factor in management, 
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| 
| | 
| 
| Il]. TreNps of WHOLESALE SALES AND INVENTORIES, 1935-1937 
| Inventories Estimated | 
Annual Sales Close of Year National Totals 
1935- 1936- 1935- 1936- Inventories 
: Lay a 1936 1937 1936 1937 1937 Sales Close of '37 
| WHOLESALE TRADES Percentage Increases and 
Decreases (—) ($000,000) ($000,000) 
| FARM PRODUCTS AND FOODS....... 14 II 21 10 11,059 1,025 
COnCCNONOEY c.0:5, <.c as Recs pecen ee 18 12 16 II 175 14 
Doty PiGdicte. coos 650 sdidiew its weide we 10 10 10 — 6 gol 20 
| Groceries: and Meats: <... 666.2 cc dows aes 8 9 12 4 2,013 251 
| Meats and Fish ee ee 13 12 18 —5 977 26 
| Other Food and Grocery Specialties 3 12 15 4 1,450 168 
| Produce and Fruits eee ees aa oi 15 7 7 —4 1,999 31 
Other Farm Products. ...............-. 20 15 34 20 2,554 435 
Beverages—Alcoholic .............2+4-+ 29 10 26 15 990 80 
| DRY GOODS AND CLOTHING........ 14 I 15 14 1,985 324 
| Clothing and Furnishings............... 14 0) II 743 92 
| Dry Goods (General Line) 14 2 17 I 1,242 232 
LUMBER, BUILDING MATERIALS AND 
| HARDWARE ois cc gaescesesaasea 34 21 16 10 1,950 267 
Lumber, Millwork and Building Materials. 41 27 15 19 1,389 142 | 
PIGMORO rea Sie areite ct eae ema 20 9 16 I 561 125 | 
| | 
| CHEMICALS AND DRUGS............ 10 9 5 9 575 87 | 
Drugs . ME ee re eee 9 9 5 10 491 73 | 
| /Pawiteand Varnishes. c.26 ees c ees 15 10 5 2 84 | 
} 
| 
| POs pole en ci nausea ees 15 10 3 13 1,016 23 
| Coal and Coke : ba et eee II Oo 408 
| Petroleum and Petroleum Products 20 18 3 13 608 23 
| 
| AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 27 14 14 19 1,129 147 
Automobiles and Other Motor Vehicles 36 17 II 56 602 4! 
Automotive Equipment eee 18 II 15 9 527 106 
SUPPLY HOUSES. «6 ac ncn bciencict 30 21 II 14 1,669 264 
Plumbing and Heating Supplies 35 16 9 9 381 60 
| Machinery and Equipment. . eel 34 29 16 19 718 III 
| All Other Miscellaneous Supplies (incl. min- 
ing, oil-well, foundry, surgical) ...... 23 15 9 II 570 93 
ALL OTHER 
| 
Electrical Goods and Appliances 35 25 35 24 971 126 | 
Furniture and House Furnishings wv 9 27 12 337 72 
Paper and Paper Products. . ye Ae oe 12 10 7 9 504 68 | 
Tobacco Products (except leaf) 20 13 9 5 1,063 46 
A Other Wholesale... %.c605.oe82050% 18 12 18 12 4:779 550 
| 
ALL WHOLESALING............ & we @ kb see se | 
1 The volume of wholesale trade used here excludes the following census classifications: Manufacturers’ Sales 
Branches (with and without stocks), Bulk Tank Stations (except independents), Agents and Brokers. 
[13] 
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follow the pattern of the total with a 
smaller inventory increase during 1937 
than during 1936, a marked contrast 
to the inventory records of manufactur- 
ing, where greater increases in the sec- 
ond year were prevalent. A greater 
percentage of inventory increase during 
1937 than during the previous year 
appeared in the following eight trades: 
clothing, lumber, drugs, petroleum, 
automobiles, machinery, miscellaneous 
industrial supplies, and paper. 

When these inventory trends are 
compared with sales histories, the rec- 
ord shows little uniformity. In 12 
lines, inventories advanced less than 
sales in both years. In five cases, 
accumulation more rapid than sales 
in the first year was offset at least in 
part in the second year. In five in- 
stances, the 1937 increase in inventories 
seriously outran sales, although 1936 
had shown an improved stock position, 
—alcoholic beverages, clothing, drugs, 
furniture, and automobiles. Finally, 
in two cases, other farm products and 
dry goods, both years saw the rate of 
inventory accumulation exceed the rate 
of sales increase. _ 

In connection with the electrical 
wholesaling record, where the greatest 
accumulation of inventory is shown, 
it should be noted that a considerable 
proportion of the houses handle radios 
and that reports from various trade 
sources have indicated considerable in- 
ventories in that particular line. The 
case of automobile wholesalers is par- 

ticularly striking, 
with a 17 per cent 





increase in sales in 1937 set against a 
56 per cent increase in inventory at the 
end of the year. Almost invariably 
these concerns are also in the retail 
business and their experience represents 
merely a duplication on a larger scale 
of the accumulation of used car inven- 
tories in the hands of retail automobile 
dealers, a situation which received wide 
publicity through the recent campaign 
of the automobile industry to reduce 
used car stocks. 

As in the case of manufacturers, a 
special examination was made of over 
1,500 cases to see how many showed 
inventory decreases in 1937 contrary to 
the general trend. The proportion of 
the total number is almost identical 
with that shown by the manufacturing 
figures, being 34 per cent or about one- 
third of all enterprises. In 1935, this 
group held 27 per cent of all inventory 
in wholesalers’ hands, and their inven- 
tory record for 1936 was exactly iden- 
tical to that for the entire group. The 
only broad division in which less than 
one-fourth of the concerns acted con- 
trary to the trend, was in lumber, build- 
ing materials, and hardware. That 
the majority of 
wholesale trades 
include so many 
members in an 
improved inven- 
tory position at 
the end of 1937 
can be taken as a 
favorable sign. 

Judged by the 


comparatively 


favorable experience of the wholesaler 
in the two-year period studied in this 
Survey, the supposition may be ven- 
tured that he is in a favorable strategic 
position to keep his ear to the ground 
and sound out the future. He is in 
closer touch with retailing than the 
average manufacturer and the normal 
rapid turnover prevailing in many 
wholesale trades permits him to take 
swift action after examining the straws 
which blow back to him from his sales- 
men’s contacts with the trend of con- 
sumer buying. 

It seems possible that general opin- 
ions regarding excess inventories in 
the hands of wholesalers may be re- 
lated to the fact that the most serious 
situation appeared in those few trades 
where public information has been 
most commonly available. In such a 
situation it is easy to gain an exagger- 
ated idea of excess inventory among 
wholesalers which the present Survey 
suggests is by no means equally serious 
in all lines, or for all individuals. 


Retail Trade 


Total retail sales increased 17 per 
cent in 1936 over 1935 and 8 per cent 
in 1937 over 1936. Again, one finds 
that this dull gray camouflage of sum- 
mary figures, commonly supposed to 
be the protective plumage of statis- 
ticians, really consists of detail of widely 
varying colors. The 1936 advance was 
not so much one 
in the staples as 
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in the durable consumer goods. Two 
trades expanded less than 10 per cent— 
groceries and meats and fish. Three IV. Trenps oF Reta SALEs AND INVENTORIES, 1935-1937 
trades increased 30 per cent or more ee N arene 
—radios electric and gas household Annual Sales _—_ Close of Year National Totals } 
‘ i : - 1935- 1936- 1935- 1936- Inventories | 
appliances; motor vehicles; and lumber aii haiti 1936 193719361937 1937 Sales Close of 37 | 
Le 4 ’ . Percentage Increases and 
and building materials. Decreases (—) ($000,000) ($000,000) 
Not a single retail trade reported BONO eh ose cincv cao ma adeunaees II 7 "ih 2 10,259 511 
lower sales in 1937 than in 1936. As ; | 
f d f li a = d CONNER eg oo Ue eben ea amesag keke Y 4 9 I 2,551 213 } 
expected very few lines maintained or Groceries and Meats. « . ....50.65 2cenccews II 6 13 2 4,907 293 
exceeded the rate of increase of the tp naa eae Ee eS te =. ns 743 
: ANON cs cart cn reac S on ewe RIES 12 12 # of 126 
previous year. These exceptions were OMe VOOR SOies sass oniavccseaw cae 7 8 ee my 1,932 
meats and fish; bakeries; farm imple- 
ments; nurseries; and automobile ac- FARM SUPPLIES, GENERAL STORES.. 15 10 10 6 2,165 358 
: é (See also Lumber and Hardware Group) 
cessories. In all other cases, slackening 
rates of growth were evident, with Country General Stores ee II 7 7 6 1,326 279 
Farmers’ Supply Stores”. ............+.+ 21 14 20 6 839 79 
the loss of momentum greatest where 
the advance had been highest. The GENERAL MERCHANDISE GROUP.... 13 5 14 I 5,978 1,005 
differences among the lines were much Departmoetit: Seoves.. .. os oe cin can ces oa 11 4 11 —3 3,419 488 | 
less pronounced among the rates of Maik Order, Houses... 2.02 235-9: = 26 im 30 =—43 1,038 197 | 
General Merchandise and Dry Goods Stores 14 4 9 6 623 201 | 
1937 advance than had been apparent Warieler SUNes = os ce come ccnncs er enace 10 4 10 2 898 119 
in the previous year. 
In twelve trades, the Survey includes APPAREL ......----20-e sees sree eens 16 oS 2 3,346 723 
sufficient data from chain organizations Men’s and Boys’ Clothing and Furnishings. 20 > 16 21 935 277 
to permit separate trend figures for Women's Clothing and Accessories verses 14 10 15 7 1,334 180 
ee) : Family Clothing, incl. Children’s Shops... 15 4 12 13 434 109 
that type of merchandising. While "BGR ietele sepia ebline thet: See ae 9 8 414 643 157 
these were prepared for use in making a 
h 1 : £ Preny: FURNITURE AND HOUSE FURNISH- 
the proper allocation of weights 1n pre- INGS ss. Sisco Bs ere aac e Weta 27 10 15 15 1,816 401 
paring the estimates for the trades as Bo 
; | House Furnishings and Floor Coverings... 19 16 13 15 216 88 
a whole, and are not published here, Radios, Electric and Gas Household Ap- 
they can also be used for direct com- pliances -.......eseeeeeeee eee eee 32 II 26 25 650 109 
: : : BURG. cvs cages 26 9 11 11 950 204 
parison with the record of indepen- 
dents. The cases LUMBER, BUILDING MATERIALS AND 
where chains FRAN WAS oa. 5 cc en sicslactinescncss 24 12 10 10 2,441 639 
made a better Lumber and Building Materials.......... 30 10 9 10 1,240 282 
A Paint, Wallpaper and Glass. ............ 17 11 8 10 166 38 
sales record for PROWATE cls «2 E Ertecaarvrenei es 17 8 6 8 623 209 
the two years Hardware and Farm Implements......... 19 17 12 12 219 56 
‘ TOES Rides Cele tay t enremmrtee 23 3 36 ¢ 
separately and as Farm Implements 3 31 36 16 193 54 
| 
a whole than the AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS. .......... = oo + ss Gee 759 
independents 
I Motor Vehicle Dealers. ...............-- 31 4 I 41 5,259 573 
Automobile Accessories................- a 29 31 13 616 84 
REE SEAEMIMIRT S654 00:4 6.0. ernie warner a eS 16 15 19 17 2,614 102 
MINE a iteisicsinecenetien seuss 
Restaurants and Other Eating Places... ... 20 II ee a 2,228 
Drinking Places, Taverns and Bars....... 17 13 ae we 957 
Droge anc Cosmetics... ....... .. 6. 4s ee 11 8 6 7 1,491 309 
Cosl'and Other Puel «os c.cccc os cede ss 16 7 18 7 895 7 
Nurseries and Florists.............. 17 17 136 ; 
JOWERY. «022... ors oe beer Ne Beas as 25 11 6 11 331 150 
Stationery, Books, Newsdealers....... . a 12 8 7 163 25 } 
GUTOT MeCtn SUOEES:. 5.5 soe ore es one bose 20 10 A = 1,245 (309)? | 
APE GRE PAILING : « .cschasiacci vow: 17 8 II 10 41,940 5,267 
: Ss 1 Farmers’ Supply Stores: Many operate grain elevators or assemble farm products along with retailing to | 
1936 1937 1936 1937 farmers. ? Calculated residual. 
ELECTRICAL GOODS TOBACCO PRODUCTS 
& APPLIANCES (EXCEPT LEAF) | 
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are: Department stores, men’s and boys’ 
clothing, shoes, automobile accessories. 

The remaining cases where the in- 
dependents reported an equally con- 
sistent superior record are: Groceries, 
groceries and meats, bakeries, variety 
stores, women’s clothing, filling  sta- 
tions, restaurants, drug stores. 


Retail Inventories 


Of all the major subdivisions of 
industry, retailing showed the steadiest 
and smallest increase in inventory. 
Not a single retail trade showed a de- 
creased inventory at the end of 1936, 
and only two, department stores and 
mail-order houses, showed decreases at 
the end of 1937. However, despite the 
tendency to increase, gasoline retailing 
is the only trade to report inventory 
increases in both years higher than 
sales perhaps because of a tendency for 
independent operators to take on tire, 
accessory and battery lines. 

In several cases where the end of 
1936 seemed to indicate excessive in- 
ventories, 1937 saw a decided correc- 
tion—as for example in groceries, 
women’s clothing, farm implements, 
and automobile accessories. 

One striking fact about retail inven- 
tories in detail stands out from the gen- 
eral trend. The total of retail inven- 
tories advanced more than sales in 1937, 
a fact attributable entirely to eight 
trades. The other nineteen trades all 
recorded inventory advances less than 
sales. The cases in which 1937 saw in- 
ventory increases beyond the sales gain 
were: 





V. TRENDs OF CONSTRUCTION AND SERVICE SALES, 1935-1937 


CONTRACTING* 


Building, General... . 
Highway, Bridge, etc........... 
Painting and Decorating 
Plumbing and Heating 

Electrical Contracting . . 
Sheet Metal Work. ... 

Other Building 


ALL CONTRACTING . 


SERVICE? 


PERSONAL SERVICE 


Cleaners and Dyers 
Tailors 
Laundries 


Shoe Repairing 


BOs oe ete ha ee eins on a sa ees 
Year-Round Hotels. ..... 
Seasonal Hotels. . . . 
Tourist Camps and Cabins 


ALL OTHER 


PUIVEF UTR OUIOS Sc ooo stag Coral ao jeie A be Sees 
Advertising (Signs, Outdoor, Mail, etc.)........... 
Funeral Directors and Embalmers. .............-. 
Photographers 
Garages and Other Automotive Service 
Haulage, Buses, Taxis, etc. : 
Blacksmith Shops, Welding Shops 
Electrical, Radio and Other Repair Shops 
Upholstery and Furniture Repair Shops 

All Other Service 


ALL SERVICE 


MINES AND QUARRIES* 


1 The Census Bureau notes that its construction figures include only known and findable contractors; that it 


r—Annual Sales—, 


1935- 
1936 


Percentage Increases 
and Decreases (—) 


79 
36 
29 
39 
34 
42 
49 


48 


16 
23 


12 


12 


13 
13 
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14 
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24 


could not reach a large aggregate of construction work not contracted. 


2 Coverage is incomplete in a number of service trades not fully covered by the questionnaire mailing. 


3 Not published in Preliminary Report. 








Estimated 
1936- National Totals 
1937 1937 Sales 
($000,000) 
I 746 
ge 689 
23 89 
21 476 
21 170 
t7 118 
18 259 
6 2,547 
9 825 
Ae 145 
oO 23 
10 519 
9 138 
6 889 
5 803 
9 55 
13 31 
4,212 
31 115 
13 67 
o's 261 
20 68 | 
6 1,124 | 
13 956 | 
12 51 | 
12 27 | 
28 41 
8 1,502 | 
9 5,926 
18 4,763 
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Sales Inventory 
Per Cent 1937 over 1936 
Motor Vehicles...... 4 41 
Radios, Electric, and 
Gas Household 
Appliances . II 25 
Men’s and Boys’ C loth- 
ing 7 21 
Family Clothing 4 13 
Filling Stations 15 17 
Shoes 9 14 
Furniture 9 II 
General Merchz andise 
and Dry Goods... . 4 6 


In the last three cases, the inventory 
increase in 1936 had lagged so behind 
sales, that the 1937 developments did 
not result in an abnormal sales-inven- 
tory ratio. It is worthy of note that, 
if motor vehicle dealers alone were 
eliminated from the sales and inven- 
tory calculations, retail inventories in 
the total remaining retail trades in- 
creased considerably less than sales in 
1937. 

Concerns whose inventories declined in 1937, 
comprised 32 per cent of the cases. It may be 
entirely fortuitous, but it is at least interesting to 
note that in manufacturing, wholesaling, and re- 
tailing alike, one in every three concerns curtailed 
inventories during 1937. The retail enterprises 
held 27 per cent of the inventory in 1935, and 
built up inventories during 1936 somewhat faster 
than did the entire sample. The percentages by 
groups are as follows: 


ConcERNS REPORTING DECREASED 
INVENTORIES IN 1937 


Per Cent Per Cent 
of All Concerns of Inventory 

[S75 | aan Wire ae ser? 44 36 
Farm Supplies and 

General Stores. ...... 43 44 
General Merchandise 30 21 
ANOREED a oo cite ces seis 28 24 
Furniture and House 

Furnishings : 22 ry 
Lumber, Building Ma- 

terials, and Hardware 26 25 
Automotive Products 22 17 
All Other. 2 scenes 33 33 
fics = eae Ae ota genre 32 27 


Thus once again, the fact is driven home that 
one characteristic of the last two years is diver- 
gence from any central pattern of business be- 
havior. 

Construction 


As might be expected from building 
permit figures and other general indi- 
cators of construction activity during 
the past two years, the advance of 1936 
over 1935 was far more spectacular 
than the 1937 increase. The 48 per 
cent increase in the first year is be- 
tween two and’ three times as great 
as the advance recorded by any other 
major branch of business activity, 
while the 6 per cent increase recorded 
in 1937 indicates less favorable expe- 
rience that year than the other 


branches of business. 

These figures‘agree closely with the 45 per 
cent and g per cent increases for the same re- 
spective years, shown by the F. W. Dodge totals 
of building contracts let, but both of these indi- 
cators give a more conservative picture than build- 
ing permit values. The permit figures, collected 
monthly by Dun & BRADSTREET in 120 Cities in- 
creased by 66 per cent in 1936 over 1935; and by 
17 per cent in 1937, over 1936. 

General building contractors, whose business 
doubtless included a substantial volume of gov- 
ernment contracts registered by far the highest 
gain in the first year—almost 80 per cent—but 
practically no further gain of volume in 1937. 

Highway and bridge contractors, whose expe- 
rience in the first year was in line with most of 
the other contracting trades, suffered an actual 
decline in volume the second year. 

The record for the various specialized groups 
of contractors, most of whose work comes fairly 
late in the process of constructing a a 
made a relatively better advance in 1937. The 
upward trend of their volume was not as ; shart ) 
as in 1936, but with expansions ranging from 17 
to 23 per cent, their experience was definitely 
more favorable than can be found in most other 
branches of business enterprise. 


Service Trades 


The total sales volume of the service 
lines covered advanced from $4,618 


j 


million in 1935 to $5,453 million in 
1936 and $5,926 million in 1937. 


This almost identically parallels the increase for 
retailing for both years. However, an 18 per cent 
increase from 1935 to 1936 was somewhat below 
the sales increases in construction, manufacturing 
and mining. The 9 per cent increase from 1936 
to 1937 was more favorable than for construction 
but fell short of the gains registered by manufac- 
turing and wholesaling. ; 

Increases in receipts for six out of the sixteen 
service trades from 1935 to 1936 were 20 per cent 
or greater, and no line failed to record at least a 
12 per cent gain. Three classifications, upholstery 
and furniture repair shops, blacksmith and weld- 
ing shops, and tailors, reflect the largest advances 
percentage-wise although the largest dollar vol- 
ume gains occurred among garages and other 
automotive service and haulage, buses, taxis, etc. 

From 1936 to 1937 two classifications, tailors 
and funeral directors remained stationary al- 
though all the other lines showed expansions 
ranging from 6 per cent for garages and hotels 
to 31 per cent for advertising agencies. 

Since questionnaires of the Survey of Business 
Trends were mailed only to business concerns 
listed in the Dun & BrapstreeT Reference Book, 
some few service trades were not fully repre- 
sented: barber and beauty shops, parking lots 
and places of amusement, such as theaters, 
moving picture houses and dance halls. Alto- 
gether the Census shows these lines as including 
160,000 establishments, of which 118,000 are 
barber shops and 42,000 are beauty parlors. (The 
number of names in the Reference Book totals 
about 2,100,000.) 


Mines and Quarries 


The value of products mined and 
quarried by the reporting mines and 
quarries represented approximately 11 
per cent of the total receipts of this in- 
dustry in 1935. Their sales increase of 
24 per cent from 1935 to 1936 was more 
favorable than occurred in any other 
class except construction. The 18 per 
cent increase from 1936 to 1937 in this 
line was the largest reported by any 
branch of business, and resulted in an 
accumulated gain over the two-year 
period of 46 per cent. 
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THE USE OF COMMERCIAL and 
CONSUMER CREDIT 


Estimates of the 1937 dollar volume of commercial, retail, and installment credit 
sales for over 100 industries and trades, and trends in credit policies 1935-1937. 


ISTORIANS sometimes describe 

the development of economic 
civilization in terms of the progression 
from individual isolation to a barter 
system of exchange, then to a money 
system, and finally to a credit system. 
Without much doubt credit is more 
widely used to facilitate business trans- 
actions in the United States than in 
any other country of the world. While 
we all realize that our charge accounts, 
our electricity bills, and our automobile 
installment contracts are credit trans- 
actions, we are accustomed to focus our 
thinking on credit as applied in the 
banking and security machinery. The 
tremendous factor of business credit, 
advances of goods by one business man 
to another and by business men to con- 
sumers, against promises of later pay- 
ment is not sufficiently appreciated. 
The greater part of all business trans- 
actions is on a credit basis. And busi- 
ness enterprises, usually thought of in 
terms of the production and distribu- 
tion of goods, are also financial insti- 
tutions on a very large scale. 

Little is actually known about the 
extent or behavior of business credit 
in total. To be sure, special problems, 
such as installment selling or the judg- 
ing of individual credit risks, have re- 
ceived considerable attention. How- 
ever, the general subject remains 
largely unexplored, lacking both the 
facts for adequate description and the 
basis for judging the significance of 
changes in credit policies of business 
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men. We are much too ignorant as 
to whether business credit expands and 
contracts in a manner somewhat like 
that of bank credit, whether it can and 
does act to cause significant increases 
or decreases in purchasing power, and 
how effective the controls over it are, 
whatever they may be. We know that 





it shifts the financial burden of carry- 
ing goods during the long process of 
production and distribution from one 
business man to another. It may per- 
mit the survival of many enterprises 
whose own working capital would 
otherwise be utterly inadequate. And, 
as far as the consumer is concerned, the 
debate is endless as to whether it helps 
or hurts him in the Jong run. 

Some light can be shed on this whole 
area by the material available from the 
Survey of Business Trends. The ques- 
tionnaire asked each respondent to 
break down his sales for 1935, 1936, 
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and 1937 into cash, open credit, and 
installment percentages, and to show 
the value of accounts receivable at the 
end of each of the three years. With 
this information from such a large 
sample of business enterprises, it is 
possible to draw some tentative con- 
clusions about the present status of 
business credit. 


Commercial Credit 


In many trades accounts paying 
within the cash discount period (usual- 
ly 10 days) are commonly described 
as cash customers. Obviously, cus- 
tomers who discount do not put the 
same strain on the manufacturer’s 
working capital as do those who linger 
longer in his receivables ledger. Yet 
the shipper has been involved in a 
credit transaction, for he cannot pre- 
dict with absolute certainty whether 
the cash discount will be taken. He 
has given the buyer a choice of earning 
a reward for cash payment or of utiliz- 
ing some borrowed working capital for 
a limited period. In the present sur- 
vey, effort has been made to class all 
such cases as credit transactions. 

For purposes of this survey, cash 
transactions are defined as those in 
which payment is made on or before 
receipt of goods; while credit trans- 
actions are those in which there is an 
interval between delivery and _pay- 
ment. Under this definition it is not 
surprising that the 1937 record shows 
that for most industries more than 95 








per cent of the volume of transactions 
between manufacturers and their cus- 
tomers involve extensions of credit. 

The only significant exceptions, 
where credit business falls below go per 
cent, appear in the food industries. 
Substantial volumes of carload ship- 
ments of perishables, canned goods, 
and other bulky low-cost food products 
move with a sight-draft attached to the 
bill of lading and are properly com- 
parable to cash business in a retail 
store. Dairy product concerns and 
breweries both reported approximately 
one-half of their business to be on a 
cash basis. Many individual specialties 
such as ice cream, candy, fresh meats, 
non-alcoholic beverages, and beer are 
quite commonly distributed to the re- 
tailer by manufacturer or wholesaler 
on a weekly load-to-load basis with 
truck drivers required to collect for the 
previous delivery before handing over 
the goods currently on order. Since 
this involves nothing similar to the 
usual credit risk, such deliveries have 
apparently been classed as cash busi- 
ness by most of the reporting concerns. 

The leading non-food manufactur- 
ing industry in terms of cash sales is 
that of automobile accessories and parts 
where nearly 20 per cent of sales are 
on a cash basis. With this one excep- 
tion, cash sales in any line do not reach 
10 per cent and exceed 5 per cent only 
in tobacco products (9.2), printing 
(8.5), stone and stone products (7.9), 
jewelry (7.8), chemicals (6.1), agricul- 
tural implements (5.6), and drugs 
(5.4). The reports on credit experience 
from manufacturers of petroleum 
products composed too small a sample 
to be included in this report. 

Credit transactions similarly domi- 
nate the wholesaling picture. Varia- 
tions follow the pattern described for 
manufacturers, with the food trades 
providing the highest percentages of 
cash transactions. It is not possible to 
compare perfectly the relative import- 
ance of credit sales by manufacturers 
and wholesalers, but in those cases 
where one can follow through partic- 
ular trades, it is almost universally 
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true that wholesalers have a somewhat 
higher proportion of cash sales than 
manutacturers. 

With the exception of the food lines, 
most manufacturers report less than 5 
per cent cash transactions, while the 
typical wholesaler’s report would be 
more nearly in the neighborhood of 
15 to 20 per cent. In some cases the 
difference is rather striking. ‘Tobacco 
product manufacturers reported 9.2 
per cent of their sales for cash, while 
wholesalers did 26 per cent on a cash 
basis. At the other extreme are in- 
dustries like paper and paper products 
where the manufacturers indicated less 
than 1 per cent cash sales, and whole- 
salers reported only 4 per cent cash 
sales. These differences are obviously 
only differences of degree. The out- 
standing fact still remains that credit 
overwhelmingly dominates sales by 
manufacturers and by wholesalers. 

Very few manufacturers or whole- 
salers reported any part of their goods 
sold on an installment plan. Un- 
doubtedly there are cases where pay- 
ments as well as deliveries are sched- 
uled in advance to extend over a given 
period, but without delayed transfer 
of title or other formalities of the usual 
installment contract. A few install- 
ment sales are reported by manufac- 
turers and wholesalers of machinery 
and equipment. Such sales were re- 


ported in amounts varying from 2 to 5 
per cent for the industries producing 
electrical appliances, agricultural im- 
plements, engines, turbines, tractors, 
miscellaneous machinery, and auto- 
motive accessories and parts. Similarly, 
wholesalers of automotive accessories, 
machinery and supplies reported in- 
stallment sales totalling about 3 per 
cent of their volume. 


Retail Credit 


In the field of retailing the picture 
changes appreciably and wide varia- 
tions in the use of credit appear among 
the different trades. Estimates for in- 
dividual trades on the basis of the Sur- 
vey of Business Trends are presented 
in table VI (next page). About 62.5 
per cent of the total retail volume is 
sold for cash and 37.5 per cent on credit. 
Carrying the analysis one step further, 
it is estimated that 27.5 per cent of all 
sales are on a charge account basis, and 
10 per cent on the installment plan. 

The extent of the use of credit as a 
retail selling device relates rather 
closely to the character of the product 
and wide variations appear among the 
various trades. 

Credit sales both to charge accounts 
and on installments appear increasingly 
where durable goods are irivolved and 
where purchases are apt to be in the 
form of large units. 


Att Retait SALES 


Except Mail-Order Houses and Automobile Accessory Trade 
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| 
VI. Distripution oF Retawt Sates By CasH, CHARGE ACCOUNT, AND INSTALLMENT SALES 
| 7—1937 Estimated Dollar Volume (Millions) ——, ~ Percentage of Total Sales— —_— 
| RETAIL TRADES Cash Charge Installment Cash Sales Charge Account Installment Sales 
Total Sales Account Sales 1935 1936 1937 1935 1936 1937 1935 1936 1937 
| Tora 40,285 25,088 11,200 3,997 63 62 62 28 28 28 9g 10 10 
Variety Stores : &y8 893 5 99 99 99 I I I 
Drinking Places, Taverns and Bars 957 945 12 99 98 99 1 2 I 
Restaurants and Other Eating Places 2,228 2,188 40 98 98 ~ 98 a 2 2 
Shoes 643 598 45 93 92 93 7 aS a 
Bakeries 126 113 13 90 go 8% 10 10 II 
Drugs and Cosmetics 1,491 1,329 162 Sg 89 &% ae 11 . 
Mail-Order Houses 1,039 904 135° 87 13* 
Groceries ene : 2,551 1,962 589 76 977 | 77 24 23. 23 . : 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing and Furnishings 935 694 219 22 77 76 74 31 22 24 2 2 3 
General Merchandise and Dry Goods Stores 623 445 178 92. 93 ay 20° 27° «- 29 
Groceries and Meats 4,907 35499 1,408 73 92 Fi 27 28 29 : ; = 
Women’s Clothing and Accessories 1,334 945 333 56 Gz. 70 92 23. 25 25 5 5 4 
Other Food Stores 1,932 1,349 583 68 68 70 32. 32 30 
Meats and Fish . 743 505 238 67 66 68 33 34 32 
Farmers’ Supply Stores 8309 550 280 9 65 64 66 33.34 33 2 2 I 
| 
Automobile Accessories 616% 395" 110 111* : 64 : 18* 18* 
| Filling Stations 2,614 1,655 go2 57 65 65 63 a4. “32 35 I 2 2 
Other Retail Stores... 1,244 761 403 80 62 63 61 ze: 99 33 5 6 6 
Family Clothing, including Children’s Shops 434 256 II4 64 60 61 59 34 23.6 16 16 15 
| Country General Stores eee 13326 776 525 25 58 59 58 40 39 40 2 2 2 
ae 331 181 75 75 59 56 54 23 33 ea LQ 22 23 
Stationery, Books, Newsdealers 163 82 79 2 SI 51 50 48 48 49 I I I 
Department Stores 3,419 1,617 1,583 219 48 47 47 46 46 8 46 6 7 7 
Hardware oe 623 285 283 55 47 45 46 45 45 45 8 10 9 
y Farm Implements....... 193 86 54 53 42 44 44 30 28 28 28 28 28 
wMotor Vehicle Dealers. ..............2.00: 5,259 2,141 878 2,240 39 «38g 18 17 17 43 45 2 
Hardware and Farm Implements. .......... 219 80 97 42 39 39 377 45 44 44 16 17 19 
Cd Ce 895 326 539 30 37 «38 37 60 59 ~~ 60 3 3 3 
Nurseries and Florists 136 48 80 8 amt ah 35 62 60 59 3 4 6 
Paint, Wallpaper and Glass. ............... 166 58 108 38 34 35 62 66 65 
Y Radios, Electric and Gas Houschold Appliances 650 222 113 315 35 35 34 16 15 17 49 50 49 
“House Furnishings and Floor Coverings..... . 216 71 69 76 4. 25 33 30 30 32 36 25 «= 35 
,-Furniture . aN OE en PEA Ie eae 950 202 212 536 22 «(21 21 22 St a2 56 8 57 
Lumber and Building Materials............. 1,240 226 981 23 19 18 18 78 79 «#979 3 3 3 
* The distribution of 1935 and 1936 retail sales of mail-order houses and automobile accessory concerns by cash, charge account, and installment sales is not available. In 
order to make the percentages for ‘‘all retailing’? comparable over the three years the sales and credit percentage experiences for these two types of retailing are not included 
in computing those totals. 
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Of particular interest is the informa- 
tion relating to the use of the install- 
ment procedure. In 12 of the 34 trades 
for which estimates were made install- 
ment selling did not appear in the 
records. Of the remaining 22 cases, it 
amounted to less than 10 per cent in 
all but 10. These figures are compiled 
by trades rather than commodities and 
necessarily differ from other familiar 
data on percentages of specific products 
sold on installments. Thus, the percent- 
age for motor vehicle dealers is appreci- 
ably less than a percentage would be if 
based exclusively on automobile sales, 


because of dealers’ service department 
receipts, usually in cash. 

In order, the 10 lines leading in the 
use of installment sales are: 


°%, of Sales on Instal. Basis 

Furniture ...... Bak aoe 57 
Radios, Electrical and 

Gas Hshold. App. . 49 
Motor Vehicle Dealers. . 42 
House Furnishings. . . 35 
Farm Implements... .. . 28 
Jewelry BS a ere os 23 
Automobile Accessories. 18 
Hardware and Farm 

Implements ... ‘ 19 
Family Clothing Stores. . 15 
Mail Order Houses 13 


The selling of so-called soft goods on 
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installments, which has been so widely 
discussed, does not appear to have 
reached significant proportions. 

On the basis of the evidence here 
presented it can at least be suggested 
that the sharp focusing of attention on 
installment selling has possibly tended 
to obscure the importance of charge 
account sales. From the point of view 
of the encouragement of consumer 
spending and of the demands upon 
working capital and supplementary 
financing, the $11,000,000,000 of charge 
account sales in 1937 may have been 
a larger factor in business policy and 








in affecting business trends than the 
much. smaller installment item. 

However, one must not be too much 
influenced by the fact that the charge 
account total is nearly three times the 
installment total. This does mean that 
it was involved in a much larger flow 
of goods. Two considerations give an 
offsetting emphasis to installment 
credit. First installments relate partic- 
ularly to items whose purchase.is often 
postponable, and whose wide cyc- 
lical swings contribute to business in- 
stability. Second, installment credit 
usually runs for much longer periods 
of time than charge accounts, so that 
the slower turnover makes the problem 
of financing more acute. 


Retail Credit Trends 
There has been a great deal of talk 
about changes in cash-charge-install- 
ment policies in recent years. The Sur- 
vey provides unique material on this 
problem. It covers an identical group 
of retailers for three years, so that one 
is not plagued with the problem of 
obtaining returns from different con- 
cerns for each year. The number of 
concerns reporting these data is over 
16,000, and nearly all retail lines are 
covered, rather than a selected group 
of trades. The two lines for which 
data were not available for the three- 
year period are mail-order houses and 
automobile accessories. Estimates for 

them were made in 1937 only. 








Credit sales increased in both years 
at a slightly more rapid pace than cash 
sales. But the fireworks appear in the 
installment record, which increased 
by nearly a third in 1936 over 1935, and 
records almost no gain in 1937. 

The increase in 1936 is not actually 
as clear-cut a demonstration of the in- 
creased use of installment selling as 
might appear at first glance. It hap- 
pens that three lines accounted for 
nearly 80 per cent of all installment 
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sales in 1935, and each of them had 
total sales increases in that year far 
above the general average. Even if 
installments had merely held their own 
in these trades, they would have shown 
an average rate of increase greatly in 
excess of the rate of sales increase for 
all trades. This is made clear by the 


following table: 


Total Installment 


From 1936 to 1937 a slight decrease 
appears to have occurred in the dollar 
volume of automobile installment sales. 
In the other two trades installment 
volume moved up less rapidly than to- 
tal sales, and the total sales increases 
for those trades were not far above 
average for all retailing. As a result 
the increase in total retail installment 
business fell behind the general sales 
trend, as will be seen by the following: 


Total Installment 
Sales Sales 

Per Cent Change, 1936-37 
Motor Vehicle Dealers... . 4 —-2 
PUSBING: c 6 sce x. . 9 6 

Radios, Electric and Gas 

Household Appliances.. 11 y 
Total, Retail Trade...... 8 2 


Examining the remaining trades 
which make up the other fifth of the 
total, it is apparent that most of them, 
with jewelry and hardware as the 
leading examples, increased somewhat 
the use of installments from 1936 to 
1937. Only in the case of house fur- 
nishings and floor coverings is there an 
actual reduction in the percentage. 


Credit Policies 


The foregoing discussion has con- 
cerned itself with the behavior of 
trades as a whole. But these broad 
averages conceal wide differences 
among the individual enterprises 
within each trade. For some pur- 
poses it is sufficient to know that 
more than half of all retail furniture 
transactions will involve ‘the use of 


























Sales Sales F : 
The outatandine coaches. ae Per Cent Increase, 1935-36 installment plans, while 85 per cent of 
< ie Motor Vehicle Dealers 31 3 I sh 
table VI, seems to be the existence Furniture ............ . 26 30 the dollar volume of retail shoe stores 
of a stability of the distribution of the Radios, Electric and Gas is on a strictly cash basis. However, 
E Household Appliances 32 35 Z : £ the details Ichind 
total, with cash sales at 62 or 63 per Total, Retail Trade es, 32 an examination of the details benin 
cent, charge accounts at 28 per cent, 
and installment sales at 9 or 10 per 
cent of total sales in each year. How- 
ever, this conclusion needs more modi- VII. Act Reva SAEs 
fication. With installments only 10 Except Mail-Order Houses and Automobile Accessory Trade 
per cent of the total, it requires a con- 
‘ ‘ : Census 1935- Estimated 1936- Estimated 1935- 
siderable expansion in that item to 1035 6 , 31936 37 Sh Oe 
R y ($ Million) % Increase ($ Million) % Increase ($ Million) % Increase 
make any appreciable change in its Gah. 20,157 14.9 23,167 8.3 25,088 24.5 
proportionate share of the total. And Charge Account 8,921 15.6 10,311 8.6 11,200 25.5 
the record shown below does indicate Installment ............ 2,951 32-4 3,908 2.3 3,997 35-4 
a . . = . . g be. er ate ia se 
decidedly different trend in install oe ant ~~ a “a 
ments than in the degree of use of the 
other terms of sale (table VII). a 
[ 21] 
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RETAIL TRADES 
FOOD 


Groceries . . 
Groceries and Meats 
Meats and Fish 
Bakeries ee Ace 
Other Food Stores (Delicatessens, etc.) 


FARM SUPPLIES, GENERAL STORES 
(See also Lumber and Hardware Group) 


Country General Stores. ........ 
Farmers’ Supply Stores.......... 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE GROUP 


General Merchandise and Dry: Goods Stores 
WOTITY SUOTES. 5... 52 ccs sane 


| APPAREL 


Men’s and Boys’ Clothing and Furnishings 

Women’s Clothing and Accessories. . eae 
Family Clothing, including Children’s Shops 
Shoes . . 


FURNITURE AND HOUSE FURNISHINGS 


House Furnishings and Floor Coverings 
Radios, Electric and Gas Household Appliances 
Furniture 

AND 


LUMBER, BUILDING MATERIALS 


HARDWARE 


Lumber and Building Materials 
Paint, Wallpaper and Glass 
Hardware ae eae 
Hardware and Farm Implements. . 
Farm Implements chee 


AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 


Motor Vehicle Dealers 
Automobile Accessories 
Filling Stations . 


ALL OTHER 


Restaurants and Other Eating Places.......... 
Drinking Places, Taverns and Bars 
Drugs and Cosmetics 

Coal and Other Fuel. . 

Nurseries and Florists. 

Jewelry ... eee 
Stationery, Books, Newsdealers 
Other Retail Stores 


the summary figures in these two re- 
tail lines adds further to one’s under- 
standing of the situation. These de- 
tails are presented in table VIII. 
Consider the furniture industry, that 
in which installment sales were high- 
est among all the retail trades. The 
variation is shown by the fact that 10 


VIII. Crepir Poricies oF RETAILERS, 1937 











Figures Indicate Number of Stores in Each 100— ‘ 
Where Casu Sales Were Where CHarGe Account Sales Were Where INsTALLMENT Sales Were 
Ito 30to bOto goto Ito 30to 60to goto 1to 30to 6oto goto 
0% 30% 60% 90% 100% 0% 30% 60% go% 100% 0% 30% 60% 90% 100% 
II 26 29 34 18 33 24 aR 2 
Ig «35 23 14 19-30 34 3 
6 22 26 46 27 38 22 13 
5 9 86 67 25 7 I 
I 10 8 Il 70 53 25 10 6 6 
8 26 38 28 14 39 30 16 I gl 8 I 
g- 25 38 28 8 44 32 14 2 94 5 4 
4 14 27 55 383224 4 2 95 4 x 
= I 99 87 I : | 
| 
3 19 29 49 31 38 0-24 7 93 5 I 5 15 
. 7 & % 355 40 32 15 11 2 88 8 3 I 
3 8 8 30 51 45 37 I2 - I 85 4 2 3 6 | 
9 26 67 44 «4! 12 2 97 3 
7 34 17 4 28 39 «27 14 15 5 52 15 8 2 13 H 
0) 31 37 25 7 23 50 16 10 I 17 26. (20 24 3 
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per cent of the stores made over go There does not appear to be any 


per cent of their sales for cash, while 
another 10 per cent reported go per 
cent or more of their sales on the in- 
stallment plan. About one-fourth of 
the stores did no installment business 
whatsoever and one-third had no 
charge account sales whatsoever. 


clear-cut concentration at some point 
which could be called a normal use of 
either form of credit. Still further ex- 
amination of the record for furniture 
stores brought to light one extremely 
interesting situation, namely, that the 
use of installment sales varied directly 























with the size of store. Using rough 
averages, furniture stores with a vol- 
ume of less than $20,000 per year sold 
only one-fourth of it on installments. 
In the $20,000-$100,000 sales group in- 
stallment were half of the total sales, 
while stores exceeding $100,000 in vol- 
ume reported installment sales as three- 
fourths or their volume. 
Charge accounts retain about the same 


more of 


importance in all size groups, cash 
sales, therefore, show the inverse of the 
installment picture, being in general 
of less importance the larger the store. 

Much more simple is the story be- 
hind the record of retail shoe stores. 


table VIII but the net conclusion of 
the record for all the trades is that un- 
less a line seems to be thoroughly domi- 
nated by one or another of the methods 
discussed the reporting stores will 
show considerable scatter about the 
average. 

Credit appears to be a much more 
popular merchandising tool with large 
than with small merchants in prac- 
tically every instance, and it is uni- 
versally true that where installment 
selling is common, the largest mer- 
chants seem to be most heavily in- 
volved. No special tables are necessary 


to show this relationship. The record 
follows the same pattern in line after 
line, namely, that the percentage of 
cash sales is much higher among small 
stores, 


Uses of Credit 


Individual variations are evident not 
only in the degree to which various 
enterprises use the different methods, 
but also their changes from year to 
year. Any summary of credit trends 
by trades conceals the fact that there 
may be a large number of individual 
offsetting changes, reflecting the opera- 























Here installment selling is negligible 
and the choice is between cash and 
' ° : 1X. CHANGEs IN CrepiT Po.icy By INDIVIDUAL ENTERPRISES 
charge account sales. Two-thirds of 
the shoe stores reported more than go Retail FurNITuRE AND JEWELRY 
per cent or more of their sales on a - Peers 
. z HANGE IN PROPORTION OF VOLUME SOLD ON JEWELRY — FuRNITURE — 
cash basis and can properly be called Various TeRMs Charge Installment Cash Charge Installment Cash 
‘ 1935-1936 1936-1937 Per Cent of All Stores 
cash stores. (It is assumed that any 
retailer will have a small scattering of Up Up Vs“ 12 31 6 12 9 12 
credit sales to employees and friends - ren 
1 nchangec a 8 10 
but that less than 10 per cent of sales : ? 7 » i ; 
should not be regarded as a credit pol- Up Down ti S 6 9 12 12 14 
icy.) Nearly half of these stores have 
no charge accounts whatever. Onl Unchanged Up a 5 8 1 2 
§ g } 5 5 5 
15 per cent of all the shoe stores have ee ar 
° /ncnhangec /nchangec —— s 2 I 5 1 
charge accounts reaching as much as . ? ” = - . i : 
30 per cent of sales. Again the matter Unchanged Down sae 3 1 6 4 6 4 
of size appears, the existence of charge 
accounts being concentrated almost en- Down Up YS 6 5 . a ne 13 
tirely in shoe stores doing an annual : 
‘ 7 , : Down Unchanged Wieane 6 2 7 4 3 5 
volume of business in excess of $100,000. 
In the trades where installment sell- Down Down B > 4 21 9 1 13 
ing is most common, the number of —_—- — —- —- — 
stores having no installment sales what- Tora 100 100 100 100 100 100 
soever is usually very small. It has ieciacitaie 
already been noted that in furniture Up Z 38 ‘a - 38 38 ‘i 
o ° . . = / = ™ e 
only 26 per cent fall in this category. “NN 
: : 4 os 
In radio and household appliance stores 1935-1936 4 Unchanged ~“<—- 5 42 46 47 46 40 
it is 17 per cent; for farm implements 
dh leas a ’ Down NE tg M1 35 25 26 31 
30 per cent; for motor vehicle dealers, * ia eee ee 
13 per cent. In these cases it is prob- — 100 100 100 100 100 100 
ably true that those not using the in- \/ , , 
é , aN 22 I 26 26 20 
stallment plan fall back on the use of Up 7 : ” . ; 
: bite? ee \ . 
charge accou nts, since the number inten 1 mchanied S- (9 45 50 49 45 39 
operating exclusively on a cash basis . : ; 
. 2 1 II 3 25 2 I 
was less than 10 per cent in all these Down “as “ " 7 
lines, and was as low as 3 per cent for aides ie ae site aa sie ave 
motor vehicle dealers. One can obtain 
the details for various trades from 
[ 23 ] 
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tions of those merchants whose ex- 
perience differs from the majority. 
Although the total use of the install- 
ment process was estimated to expand 
only by 32 per cent from 1935-1936, and 
2 per cent from 1936-1937, there was 
much more actual shifting in individ- 
ual cases. As an illustration of this 
“pattern analysis” in full detail, the 
data for jewelry and furniture are 
given in table IX. Even hasty exami- 
nation of the evidence shows a surpris- 
ing amount of cross-current. The 
jewelry trade shows a marked increase 
in the use of installments; the furni- 
ture trade considerable shifting of 
credit usage by individuals, but with 
little apparent net change. In this 
analysis each store counted as one unit, 
regardless of size. 

Two elements tend to affect the 
exact accuracy of this approach, first, 
the tendency for business men to re- 
port only approximate figures, so that 
a man who increases his installment 
sales from 23 to 27 per cent might re- 
port 25 per cent in both years; and 
second the fact that no distinction is 
made in the pattern record between a 
large and a small change. It only re- 
flects direction. 

To get some indication of the con- 
sistency of change among the various 
units, records were made of the num- 
ber of concerns in each trade reporting 
increases or decreases in the propor- 
tionate use of the two basic kinds of 
credit. The ratio between the two 
figures, z.e., the number of stores show- 
ing increases divided by the number of 
stores showing decreases, was then 


taken as a measure of how consistently 


the enterprises were moving in one 
direction or the other. For instance, 
in the automobile accessories trade 
(table X) fifteen stores were featuring 
installment business to a greater ex- 
tent in 1936 than in 1935 for every one 
store which was curtailing installment 
trade. At the other extreme, farm im- 
plement dealers increasing their install- 
ment percentage during 1937 were less 
than half as numerous as those who 


were curtailing it. A ratio of “1” 


means an equal number of increases 
and decreases. 

The results of this pattern analysis 
for installment sales is shown in table 
X. From 1935 to 1936 fourteen of the 
fifteen lines showed a larger number 
of stores increasing their proportion of 
installment sales than decreasing. One 
industry, clothing and furnishings, re- 
ported an identical number of increases 
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and decreases, and practically the same 
was true among radio, household ap- 
pliance, and furniture stores. In 1937 
five of the fifteen lines showed more 
decreases than increases in the propor- 
tion of installments. As might be ex- 
pected, lines for installment sales 
which have been most thoroughly es- 
tablished did not show the degree of 
further increase shown by some of the 
less cultivated areas. The gains ap- 
peared most frequently in automobile 
accessories, jewelry, and hardware. 
The story told by fuel dealers very 
probably indicates increased _install- 
ment selling of stokers and oil burners. 
In both years a substantial number of 
concerns in each trade were moving 
counter to the trend. Except for auto- 
mobile accessories in 1936, there does 
not appear to be a parade along a com- 
mon route in any of the trades 
examined. 

An attempt to determine whether 
the pattern was different among large 
or small stores did not yield any sig- 
nificant results, possibly because the 
samples were not great enough when 
divided into size groups. In two 
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trades it is possible to draw tentative 
conclusions—the large automobile 
dealers reported a greater increase in 
the use of installment in 1936 and a 
greater drop in 1937 than did the 
smaller enterprises. In the furniture 
industry installment sales in the large 
stores moved in the opposite direction 
to the small stores in both years, de- 
clining in 1936 and advancing in 1937, 
while this type of credit in the smaller 
stores increased in 1936 and dropped 
in 1937. 

When one turns to the problem of 
individual shifts in connection with 
charge accounts, the picture shows no 
such trend toward increased use (see 
table XI). In each year there appears 
to have been considerable change but 
most of this movement was self-offset- 
ting since stores in each trade moved in 
both directions. Certainly there is no 
evidence of any basic shift or even 
drift in business policy. Using the 
same criterion of concerns reporting in- 
creases compared with the number re- 
porting decreases, the following trades 
showed net increases in both years: 


All Clothing Lines 
General Merchandise 
Stationery 
Lumber and Building Materials 
Household Furnishings 
Jewelry 
Farmers’ Supplies 
It is particularly interesting to note 
that the jewelry trade appears on this 
list and also as one in which install- 
ment sales were increasing. The fol- 
lowing trades reported more decreases 
than increases in the use of open credit 
in both years: 
Electrical and Gas Household Appliances 
and Radios 
Restaurants 
Country General Stores 
Shoes 
Food and Food Products Lines 
Drugs 


The relationship between size of 
store and shift in credit policy is much 
more apparent in connection with open 
credit than in the case of installment 
sales. The samples were large enough 
to permit size breakdowns for 26 re- 
tailing groups. In two-thirds of these 
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INSTALLMENT SALES 


INCREASES COMPARED WITH DECREASES IN IMPORTANCE OF 


Ratio of number of stores reporting increased percentage to stores reporting decreases 


RETAIL TRADES 

















| In 1936 In 1937 

PIURIMIORNE ACCESSORIES. 5 io 5o5 553 Suan d ee otha swe 15.17 tol 1.69 to 1 

| Jewelry eR ark Trae ed ee eA eT IO 4.27 4.00 

Hardware ......<.. 3.22 5 
Coal and Other Fuel 3.00 1.20 
Hardware and Farm Implements 2.66 1.91 

| Filling Stations. . 2.07 1.25 
Other Retail Stores. . 1.57 2.00 
Motor Vehicle Dealers : 1.40 ey 

| House Furnishings and Floor Coverings 1.33 1.87 

| Country General Stores 1.14 56 

| 

| Lumber and Building Materials 1.11 1.45 

Farm Implements . 1.11 45 
Furniture ..... aap hes at cagiaat eases Ae 1.09 .gI 
Radios, Electric and Gas Household Appliances 1.07 .97 
Clothing and Furnishings............. 1.00 1.15 

| 

| | 

| XI. Increases COMPARED WITH DECREASES IN IMPORTANCE OF 

| Open Crepit SALEs 

Ratio of number of stores reporting increased percentage to stores reporting decreases 
RETAIL TRADES 
In 1936 In 1937 

Automobile Accessories Aes wianesaasenand ova oiel eh ciclo as 1.79 tol .86 to 1 
Family Clothing, including Children’s Shops........ 1.66 2.00 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing and Furnishings................. 1.43 1.60 
Lumber and Building: Matenials........25. 2. 3.5 2 cccss weemeas 1.41 1.20 
NE COIEY isc cro Ne pea aA NY at ee eS pee 1.41 1.28 
Glaceties atl MENS os i aciet eee SS o es a oe he 1.37 BG 
House Furnishings and Floor Coverings 1.36 1.34 

General Merchandise and Dry Goods r2 1.88 
Farmers’ Supply Stores........ 1.19 1.10 

| IONE en cra yar iors eee ore E37 1.04 

| ARURAYGrL Sta AGNIN Gg a5 51 5 on cts 0 oder ac ws tes os wise ve ds act pr ebattai a ol chee ales 1.15 1.09 

| Stationery, Books, Newsdealers 1.08 1.70 

| Hardware and Farm Implements 1.06 83 

| ig hifa he ae ee Ds ie 1.05 1.35 

| Women’s Clothing and Accessories 1.03 1.63 

| 

Paint, Wallpaper and Glass 1.00 .88 

Other Food Stores. . 94 1.65 

| Nurseries and Florists gl 1.47 

Meats and Fish 88 1.00 
CPEB MRR. mg eae 0 SPSS Sen, Fe eS i a eee .87 93 
Pineine anal Casmentics? 40: cdee noe eaters Haste aes 86 85 
Coal anc Onan BUGi s. snc clr 2 an Saw ek clean bran sce .78 1.65 

Shoes . I .76 77 

Matar Vebicle Dealers: 3) oko oe ce wa aainiee cee ee oie 76 1.17 

Country General Stores soi. oe Sass eccee cals verona aes .69 .76 

| 

| 

Radios, Electric and Gas Household Appliances............ .68 74 
Other Retail Stores. .... FON air ire ree 65 84 
RR MEMIRGE eh ere oe RS rs ae ce yee 38 1.40 
arid PIOOMIERES:, oc Sle casa ee oe See ae os 33 1.08 
Restaurants and Other Eating Places 25 7! 

a oe ya tee eer eee ee ee 
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cases large concerns showed greater in- 
creases or smaller decreases than did 
small concerns in both years, although 
the disparity was greater in 1936 than 
iN 1937. 

Receivables 


The above discussion of credit policy 
has been in terms of the breakdown of 
sales volume as between cash and the 
two types of credit. This is, of course, 
a most significant measure of the use 
and importance of credit, but it is not 
the only criterion. One must also con- 
sider the problem in terms of the bur- 
den which the use of credit places on 
the working capital of the business 
man. This depends not only upon the 
total credit volume, but also its rate of 
turnover. The longer the credit runs, 
the greater is the burden on the capi- 
tal structure. 

The Survey of Business Trends ap- 
proached this problem directly by re- 
questing every enterprise to provide its 
figures of accounts receivable as of the 
end of each of the three years. Thus 
it is possible to determine at three 
moments in time the actual amount of 
credit which appears in the form of ad- 
vances by business men—the actual 
amount of capital involved in the 
financing of these credit transactions. 
The estimates for the country appeared 
in table I and those for individual 
industries and trades appear in table 
XII, indicating a total volume in 
1935 of approximately $9.5 billion, in- 
creasing in 1936 to $11.1 billion. Al- 
though receivables swelled further dur- 
ing 1937, the year-end found them back 
at the 1936 level. 

It may be argued that such national 
totals are misleading, since the same 
dollar may create accounts receivable 
at three points—the manufacturer ad- 
vancing it to the wholesaler, who in 
turn finances the retailer, who extends 
credit to the consumer. Those in the 
middle of the process both borrow and 
lend, thus increasing their gross total 
accounts receivable but not actually ex- 
panding the total purchasing power. 
For many purposes, this is a valid com- 














XII. 


TrENDs OF MANUFACTURERS’, WHOLESALERS’ AND RETAILERS’ RECEIVABLES, 1935-1937 
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| ne 
| Receivables Estimated Receivables Estimated 
Close of Year National Close of Year National 
1935-1936 1936-1937 Totals—1937 1935-19360 1936-1937 Totals—1937 
Percentage Increases Receivables Percentage Increases Receivables 
and Decreases (—) ($000,000) and Decreases (—) ($000,000) 
MANUFACTURERS’ RECEIVABLES DRY GOODS AND CLOTHING vee 15 7 283 
Clothing and Furnishings. ..............6- 12 6 75 
FOOD 9 4 675 Dry Goods: (Genéral. Line).....066sccesedecews 16 7 205 
Baking 7 2 32 
Breweries ................. 3 9 25 LUMBER, BUILDING MATERIALS AND 
Distilleries and Wineries.. 49 19 62 CTR RRR a. kode eK aakée 9 at 200 
Beverages—Non- Alcoholic : si bs Lumber, Millwork and Building Materials. . 42 7 13 | 
COMTECTIONETY « cecccsccescsess > i 40 H sae ra ‘ | 
crrange= ; . es MIRUNURES ccs sie piss oan ais Man Mipibisisiel sinners 16 i 03 | 
Day. PEOGUAS 6 oskcessce sce : 4 5 S4 | 
Fruit and Vegetable Canning. . —4 35 | 
Meat Packin nee 1 188 CHEMICALS AND DRUGS, 2066065 6esic00 13 4 7 | 
Flour and Feed BRO, <6905.60 11 —12 79 Drugs (General and Specialty)............ 13 3 of 
All Other Food Manufacturing....... y | 21 130 Paints and Varnishes.......ceccccccceccece 7 9 13 | 
Ice, Manufactured. ..... herbs etmiare 12 16 | 
, ar . . WRENN conse ps ecies oon Uueaccewevistinheneun aoe — 1 82 
TEXTILES AND CLOTHING.............. 10 —12 797 ‘ ‘ } 
| ; . A COA ABO IO OKC. ccc ccb0s copewcesivesines oo 2 8 46 
Woolen and Worsted Goods .. ke vai Petroleum and Petroleum Products...... if 8 36 
RINE SE REUE CS igs 5 5 c:0e sce -vis sn 6s 22 23 93 
Suk and Rayon Goods... .......026scsseues ce 1g 24 33 2 ee J az a 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing and Furnishings. . 14 3 193 AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT............ £0 6 5 | 
Women's and Children’s Clothing and 
ACCESSOTICS «see eeescereeeceeecreeeencs 16 is 1249 QUIET VITIOUSES |< oi enced cserosicicndvecnia 10 5 5 | 
PONE 5.0 hn ks dew asiene ob cle biosieinis,oe-0.0/0s)0'6 26 4 80 ‘ aR as 9 ~ | 
Other Textiles and Textile Products........ i7 5 181 Plumbing and Heating Supplies..........-. : . 49 
Machinery and Equipment. .............-. 2t 6 81 | 
. Coane All Other Miscellaneous Supplies (incl. min | 
FOREST PRODUCTS.............-..+-004- 3¢ 320 ing, oil-well, foundry, surgical)......... 17 5 75 
| Lumber and Planing 22 12 119 | 
| Furniture 38 8 137 2RC | 
| : ‘ ALL OTHERS 
All Other Forest Products (wood containers, : : : | 
handles, woodenware, etc.)..........+.+ 33 , 64 Electrical Goods and Appliances. .......... 30 4 o8 
| Furniture and House Furnishings...... 28 -10 51 | 
{ ee : 2 . Paper and Paper Products........... 15 -2 60 
PAPER, PRINTING AND PUBLISHING I i 410 Tobacco Products (except leaf) coe ‘a - 44 
| Paper and Paper Products (except boxes). . ? S 123 All Other Wholetale «0.46.0 ce0seccrccvesis 36 1 198 
| BORE PORE Soo aie sess anes 03.0 Roneeact 2 30 
| Photo-engraving Ae 4G 2 , Ts 'C A auch 
| Printing and Binding. ; : : AEE, ETE GANG 6.05 o60 cinder cacdsrenes 16 I 2,007 
Newspaper Publishing (mainly small con 
cerns also selling printing)........... 18 1 152 a ; ; Seca. = 
| RETAILERS’ RECEIVABLES 
CHEMICALS, DRUGS AND PETROLEUM. 14 566 
Chemicals and Chemical Products.... 18 14 233 FOOD wececseceeeeeeceeceeceeeereereeeees 8 2g 
Drugs, Perfumes and Cosmetics.... 15 6 62 Oe PT TOY Po pene LIT ety 2 rs 73 
Paints, Varnishes and Lacquers... 1G > 62 CSPOCETICS: BMG MCAS os o.oo oi scie wisc0n ese nisiue's > 10 196 
Petroleum Refining. ........... 8 1 209 OE RT, by eee 3 I 22 
DE -ovenssieneetaccateriesorwsenaeivs 
LEATHER AND LEATHER GOODS.. 8 190 RDUNUOR CRTOUD, OEONIOR ce aap. 5,0) 2620/04. a:b: 4161 oer icrenei ye 
Leather, Tannit 23 37 4 ; saad 
Se See ee ) 4 129 FARM SUPPLIES, GENERAL STORES...... I § 10 
Other Leather Products........... 3 8 2 (See also Lumber and Hardware Group) 
Country General Sraress cs i i60:e0s:0.0.0i6600:0.50.0 2 7 133 | 
STONE, CLAY AND GLASS PRODUCTS.. 31 ny 115 Rarthers’- SUDDIY Stateh a acess 6 6.05.6.0:00 0 xi 0es 8 II 58 | 
Stone and Stone Products. .......... 1 5 | 
Clay and Glass Products.........+.++. 3 8 62 GENERAL MERCHANDISE GROUP........ 17 6 404 
' . POGREEMROE {SURES 5 554.0150 (64 t.0sit ey owe eens ss 10 3 321 | 
IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS.. ; t 57 Mail-Order Houses........... Se, ee 43 16 134 | 
Iron and Steel....... 6 I 32 General Merchandise and Dry Goods Stores. . 4 7 3 | 
Foundries .......... : > 12 41 VALICEe ONES S06 ois oe ssdnaesceveeperno ees - 
Iron and Steel Products . 1 > 
Hardware ......+-...+-- 6 EPRI Loot Kini ee eRe eh siecraweots 16 - 301 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing and Furnishings. . 21 6 81 
MACHINERY AND TRANSPORTATIO? Women's Clothing and Accessories......... 16 12 lg 
EQUIPMENT . 2.2.0... eee cence ee en eeee 26 7 1,332 Family Clothir including Children’s Shops 14 4 af 
Flectric Appliances, Too's and Radios... 3 a 266 ICR: ig yaa o vielen Wein « crisis cic niain sles cute ets 4 6 10 | 
RUMEN SUING sc s-u cig es Wee Oe eign (elegans 180 | 
Agricultural Implements. ..... eteees 13 17 152 FURNITURE AND HOUSE FURNISHINGS. 17 8 570 } 
Engines, “agg Trac ee Water Wheels, House Furnishings and Floor Coverings..... 16 9 58 | 
wae. Pumps and Pumping Fquip : : é Radios, Elec. and Gas Household Appliances 25 9 140 
All Other Machinery .............- 30 IT 205 FUrMitUre © - +++ +e sees eee eee eee eee eee eee 5 7 372 
DS onnsccdhetsesenent ; 0) 21 105 , - - a : 
Automotive Accessories and Parts. 8 ~18 174 LUMBER, BUILDING MATERIALS AND 
DEPRES ONY TURES. a ale 8's ain: dips: '0.4;6'6 5b) d7ui8 9 pies (io 9 4 301 
MISCELLANEOUS Lumber and Building Materials............ 12 1 233 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products (incl. lighting Paint, Wallpaper and Glass.......2...++00. 17 11 19 
fixtures, brass pipe, etc., lead products) .. 4¢ 15 93 PRINS So. 6 exes sua acess oe 6 4 83 
Jewelry, Silverware and Jewelers’ Findings. . 24 33 Hardware and Farm Implements....... * 4 10 34 
Tires (and other rubber goods).......-.+++ 17 — 2 120 Baris PDISMCOE asics sce ices sn icss baeceae 2 16 32 
{ ee tt ee 2 63 
| All Other Manufacturing....... 468 AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS. .............. 7a 8 407 
{ TIRACTITRING = 818 pole RS SS eer rere rere 7 216 
| ALL MANUFACTURING, ........000ee000s 22 5,848 Motor Vehicle Dealers... 7 3 ab 
| Automobile Accessories 2 Q 45 
} Pulatg Stations... ..<66:50si55-s 22 14 146 
} 
{ WHOLESALERS’ RECEIVABLES 
| ALL OTHER 
| FARM PRODUCTS AND FOODS......... 5 3 703 Restaurants and Other Eating Places....... ate pen ree 
| . a ) <ing Places, Tave F ars. oe oe os 
| Confectionery 6 I - nage : nie is averns and Bars x : 
| Dairy Products........ : 2 12 35 rugs and Cosmetics.........++- 7 4 
\ Groceries and Meats.... ; ;: 137 CORE Bina EMER PCN e 5.5:5,5:6 ce cas ss 0 cess ass 1 8 121 
Meats and Fish > 12 46 DIUSENECS ONE PUOCISIG sos cess a ncaesiscens 12 9 It | 
Meats and Fish........ oo mace aa a a a et 5 oo me 
Other Food and Grocery Specialties... 3 I 106 Jewelry ake 35 is | 
“EEL a Re : # : ae Stationery, Books, Newsdealers...........+ 13 15 13 | 
Other Farm Products......... 5 4 247 | 
Beverages—Alcoholic ........ 23 5 55 AIT BE PARING goa 5:65 cise oreaccenceewes 12 ? 2,901 








ment and should be extended to the 
process of adding up sales figures, 
where the same item is sold over and 
over again. 

But the economic significance of the 
figures lies not merely in the totals, 
but in the fact that they do not neces- 
sarily provide as neat an offsetting 
process as was suggested in the pre- 
vious paragraph. On the basis of the 
record, manufacturers quite. clearly 
advanced appreciably more credit to 
their customers, than their customers 
in turn passed along. Even in terms 
of change, there are significant differ- 
ences within the totals. As might be 
expected, the increase from 1935 to 
1936 followed rather closely the in- 
crease in sales, with the manufacturing 
advance the most rapid, wholesaling 
second, and retailing least. In each 
case, receivables advanced slightly 
more than sales, probably reflecting 
the acceleration in activity in the last 
quarter of 1936. 

By the end of 1937 a most interesting 
change had taken place. Manufactur- 
ers’ receivables had declined 3 per cent 
and wholesalers’ receivables 1 per cent, 
while retailers’ receivables kept on ad- 
vancing to 7 per cent above the 1936 fig- 
ure. Undoubtedly this situation in large 
measure is a reflection of the difference 
in timing of the recession for the three 
groups. Receivables at the end of the 
year do not, of course, arise from an 
entire year’s business, but are chiefly 
the result of the level of business in 
the preceding quarter. The tremen- 
dous reduction in manufacturers’ sales 
late in 1937 while retail trade was 
fairly well maintained may account 
for the situation. It may also be true 
that retail credit, with its large share 
in the installment form, will always 
reflect a shift in business activity more 
slowly. The differences may also indi- 
cate an actual difference in credit pol- 
icy, for retailers may find that the ex- 
tension of credit is more effective as a 
support to lagging sales than do either 
manufacturers or wholesalers. 

One interesting implication of this 
situation appears when one puts the” 
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inventory and receivables pictures to- 
gether, inasmuch as both represent 
ways of tying up the working capital 
of an enterprise. At the end of 1936, 
manufacturers evidently found them- 
selves with $2.5 billion more tied up 
in inventories and receivables than at 
the beginning of the year, while re- 
tailers had increases totalling $760 
million. After another twelve months, 
the manufacturing enterprises showed 
a further advance of $2 billion, while 
retailers had moved ahead by $700 
million. While retailers had less ac- 
cumulation of inventory to carry than 
the other groups, they were more 
deeply involved in credit extension. 
Considering both items, therefore, the 
end of 1937 saw these two items press- 
ing heavily on the working capital of 
all classes of business enterprises. 
When one examines the receivables’ 
record by individual industry or trade, 
large differences become evident. In 
manufacturing, the textiles, iron and 
steel, stone-clay-glass, and leather 
groups seem to have been least heavily 
involved by the end of 1937, while the 
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machinery lines, except automobiles, 
showed the greatest increases. The 
same general picture carries through 
wholesaling and retailing. 

One can follow through various lines 
to find the credit behavior at different 


levels. For example, see the record for 
motor vehicles: 


Motor Vehicles Changes in Receivables 


Different trends appear in the case of 
furniture: 


Furniture Changes in Receivables 
1935-1936 1930-1937 
Manufacturing ........... +3 + 8 
Wholesaling... <..enccsss +28 —I10 
Pile se ercer rere re +15 +7 


Unfortunately, lack of a single direct 
channel of distribution for most prod- 
ucts makes this kind of comparison im- 
possible for most trades. 


*Insistent Problems” 


The material here presented sheds 
considerable light on the problem of 
business and consumer credit, but it 
may be that it raises more questions 
than it actually answers. As long as 


‘no information was available on many 


of these problems it seemed fairly futile 
to experiment with hypothetical analy- 
ses, but now that certain facts are clear 
the problems involved become more 
insistent. 

The fact cannot be escaped that 
businesss credit is a phenomenon of 
major magnitude with many billions 
of dollars involved. Secondly, it is 
clear that this part of our total credit 
structure is subject to fluctuations of 
considerable degree. In the third place, 
it is important to realize that changes 
in business credit are not in the hands 
of specialists as is bank credit. To be 
sure, there are many hard-working 
credit men, but their concern is pri- 
marily the judging of individual credit 
risks, rather than consideration of 
broad shifts in the volume of credit. 

Of course, in many cases the ex- 
pansion in business credit rests on bank 
loans, but how close the relationship 
actually is, no one can say. Further- 
more, the development of many other 
types of financial agencies, such as fac- 
tors and discount houses, make it even 
harder to trace the origins and con- 
trols over business credit. To the ex- 
tent that these other agencies enter 
into the picture, receivables fail to re- 
flect the scope of the problem. But 
even without them, the totals are suffi- 
cient to require that one classify busi- 
ness enterprises themselves among our 
financial institutions. 





1935-1936 1936-1937 
Manufacturing ........... +20 —21 
MetawMie <5 555 50 s/5 +7 + 3 
[27] 
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Number 


Reporting Concerns 
1935 ™ = Sales in Sample 


(Sooo, 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 








DRIER miktiishicbae dues <ntekheentuebess so 
MMMM oars ew hin slg XAle <6 a4 $40 sis SG Gsies's 
NE SS Caco nc epee aban sot waicicWebaeeo 
Distilleries and Wineries........ 
Beverages—Non-Alcoholic .............. 
REED Ws ose caiisbasnseaatecusaken. 
Sema PRIUS 6 nncis sv vic sees ae 

Fruit and Vegetable Canning........... 
ee ee eee 
Flour and Feed Millinc. Da dares 

All Other Food Manufacturi 

Ice, Manufactured........... 

TESTILES AND CLOTHING . .........0.0% 
Woolen and Worsted Goods............... 
ee BS er ee re eee ee 
Silk and Rayon Goods................ 


and Furnishing ‘ 
Women's and Children’s Clothing and 


Men's and Boys’ Clothing 





I Sars ia nccad buncunehoubersese 
ER eS rere 
Other Textiles and Textile Products........ 
lh eG oO 6s 


Lumber and Planing Mill Products 
PE wc minivicleg Wiss Ken en icee cole sis-b. 
All Other Forest Products (wood containers, 

handles, woodenware, etc.) . 





PAPER, PRINTING AND PUBLISHING... 
Paper and Paper Products (except boxes)... 
IN od ceinw ekas <p kcwisse eosin ss 

Photo-engraving 


Prine ONG Binding.» osciecscscssevceees 
Newspaper Publishing (mainly small con 
cerns also selling printing)............. 


CHEMICALS, DRUGS AND PETROLEUM. 
Chemicals and Chemical Products . 
Drugs, Perfumes and Cosmetics......... 
Paints, Varnishes and Lacquers. 
Petroienm MERGING 2. ceive vcccccsccccsees 


LEATHER AND LEATHER PRODUCTS. 


EE SN as a swdn nc esas soe ese yi 
SE at aamusWhce tees sas ep on assess ae 
Seer BEAUCE PYOGUCIS «5. o60:510000 o0:s:000s0i0 


STONE, CLAY AND GLASS PRODUCTS... 





Stone and Stone Products... ....0sccccces 
Clay and Glass Products... ....0ccccsesece 
IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS........... 
Iron and Steel 

Foundries a 

Iron and Steel Products........csseccscoes 
PE Cun adboteencae due ane neces ueane 


MACHINERY 
EQUIPMENT 
Electrical Appliances, 
Machine Shops. 
Agricultural Implements...............-.- 
Engines, Turbines, Tractors, Water Wheels, 
Windmills, Pumps and Pumping Equip 
ment 
All Other Machinery......... 
Automobiles 
Automotive 


AND 


TRANSPORTATION 





Accessories and Parts....... 


MISCFLLANFOUS 

Non-ferrous Metal Products (incl. lighting 
fixtures, brass pipe, etc., lead products).. 

Jewelry, Silverware and Jewelers’ Findings. 

Tires (and other rubber 

NE IN ios nica dent ssp mewsien belses 

All Other Manufacturing.........0sses00-. 


goods) 


ALL MANUFACTURING 
* Includes the total business of 50 petroleum 
the Census. 


*) 


companies 


WHOLESALE TRADES 


FARM PRODUCTS AND FOODS........ oe 

Confecticnery 
Dairy Products........ va 
ee OTS SS ee ees 
oe errr ‘ 
Other Food and Grocery Specialtic es 
Produce and Frvits....... : 
Other Farm Products.... 
Beverages—A Icoholic 





DRY GOODS AND CLOTHING..........- 
Clothing and Furnishings................-. 
Dry Goods (General Linc) ..... 32 0.220065 
LUMBER, BUILDING MATERIALS AND 
RE MUUEIL: 0.0 inst 5 06:8 o'ed 0 '410.9-0:4-vine «wre 
Lumber, Millwork and Building Materials. . 
PE. Depew piviscbringscised nos tow ees 
CHEMICALS AND DRUGS............. 
Drugs and Chemicals (Genl. and Spe ialty) 
Re NE NMI 6. noosa sire 00a es ses 0s o 
ook oe Eeeekehdeekieremendserere se 
Coal and Coke. Gurus cune sortie esas eens 
Petroleum and Petroleum Products......... 
AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS. ...........206. 


Automobiles and Other Motor Vehicles.... 
Automotive Equipment. ......--++eeeee 


8 


19 


60 


403 
210 


022 
276 
226 

99 


421 


3299 


26 
429 
113 


08 
288 
+930 
169 


266 

20 
608 
828 


271 


361 


Not 








Per Cent of 


) toCensus 1935 

































Number 

i A. Se re 391 
Plumbing and Heating Supplies........... 109 
Machinery and Equipment................ 71 
All Other Miscellaneous Supplies (incl. min- 

ing, oil-well, foundry, surgical)......... 211 
ALL OTHER 
Electrical Goods and Appliances........... 88 
Furniture and House Furnishings.......... 37 
Paper and Paper Products. . ...2.....030650 os 
Tobacco Products (except 1 58 
All Other Wholesale...... 245 
PRA: "WHIOLESALUNG 3s caisieciensitensescans 2,564 

RETAIL TRADES 

PRN Sy vaisin: kcal arsed be nusaeae seen mare bne 2,505 
pt REIS SR PEE ee ee ea 730 
Groceries and Meats pace e tail 1,087 
RAUB PGI oases ois sis os 4s ears 153 
NG os Ses) cabs basal ec deece aes 191 
UREE TGR SUWPOS sie: 4 sic 5-555 25:94 desi dale ss 344 
FARM SUPPLIES, G NEN AL STORES.. 2,368 

(See also Lumber and Hardware Group) 
COMETS MORAL {BOGIES acs. va seisare cs sh Oc 1,759 
PRPMNETS “SUGUIY, StABES <5 nosis ccna cnc cciwess 609 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE 1,108 
Departigent Stores. 5. <0 066 csuce'es 107 
Bentl-Cordler TIGUSES sa. 5s on ccciccas we 5 
General Merchandise and Dry Goods Stores. 728 
MACIELY BIOOER. occ i060 tinceciepucns sa0 ea wansic 268 
PEATE a5. 4s sim sin wis gialeceeiele sie Veamcutals‘e mserne 1,624 
Men's and Boys’ Clothing and Furnishing 517 
Women’s Clothing and Accessories......... 531 
Family Clothing, incl. Children’s Shops.... 205 
BORE -coccosnvoncknas Gangteuceses cates eis 371 
FURNITURE -sieeg HOUSE FURNISHINGS © 1,081 
House Furnishings and Floor Coverings.... 182 
Radios, Elec. and ‘Geb Household Appliances 200 
PINES Sin div acicaean tons: shosaak seNGGs 609 
LUMBER, BUILDING MATERIALS AND 

RIRIIRREE Gch ds mce shinee canenans oveke 2,427 
Lumber and Building Materi ag: Re ee ae 1,065 
Paint, Wallpaper and Glass.............+0- 151 
ee OEE OL ETO OC Ne Ree 869 
Hardware and Farm Implements. 197 
PATER AID ICNIOIER goed notin cua Wicca wis-oipinis,s 145 
AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS . oe ssc.cc0cece 2,263 
Motor Velticle Dealers «coves ccc cscesccsces 887 
Aasemile AGCECIOTIES 6 660.6 occas cc cee tas 204 
PRURAREE 2 UEINIIOS s, 5.0 555.0 stdin éajgis'nc bie 00 tine 0ie 1,082 
ALL OTHER 
Restaurants and Other Eating Places....... 331 
Drinking Places, Taverns and Bars.........- 95 
Drugs and Cosmetics............. 808 
Coal and Other Fuel....... 254 
Nurseries and Florists . 190 
DPE ai Sana aie kite wane es 342 
Stationery, Books, Newsdealers 158 
CORES PeRIN SOUUIES 5c a wise eis b6'bs Kaine oan 7975 
ATT, REARING 6 oan isis s cscccesecdusvenss 16,419 


* Includes retail store business of two mail-order concerns 
as reported in the 1935 Census is $420,000,000. 


Reporting Concerns 
1935 Sales Sales in Sample 


CONTRACTING 


and General.... 
Bridge, 
and Decoratin; z 


Building 
Highway, 
Paintir 
Plumbing 
Electrical Contracting. 

Sheet Metal Work............. 
COeiner HOA 306s 0030080 








ALL CONTRACTING. 


PERSONAL SERVICE. . 
Cleaners and Dyers....... 
Tailors 
Laundries : 
Shoe Repairing. 





HOTELS Beas anes 
Year-Round Hotels.......... 
Seasonal Hotels. alors 
Tourist Camps and Cabins. 


ALL OTHER 
Advertising Agencies........ 
Advertising (signs, outdoor, mail, etc.).... 
Funeral Directors and Embalmers......... 
PHOCOGPADNELS occ ciccvccesscirerscevicnceee 
Garages and Other Automotive Service..... 
Haulage, Buses, Taxis, etc...... ; 
Blacksmith Shops, Welding Shops......... 
Electrical, Radio and Other Repair Shops. . 
Upholstery and Furniture Repair Shops.... 
All Other Service. 





ALL SERVICE....ccccccccccccccsecsccscees 


MINES AND QUARRIES. 


284 

40 
132 
385 
197 
126 
314 


478 








Per Cent of 


($000,000) to Census 1935 











81 7.6 
19 7.8 
13 3.1 
49 12.3 
60 10.4 
16 6.6 
27 6.6 
2 4.1 
39 2.6 
6 4.8 
1,805 20.8 
7 ” 
P9724 41.5 
II 1.8 
23 23.0 
32 2.1 
110 6.4 
$9 4.4 
61 10.0 
2 54.8 
i; 40.7 
* 

32 6.1 
775 9.1 
229 8.6 
40 3.5 
90 Rc 
17 4-7 
82 16.0 
69 5.3 
15 9-6 
9 2.0 
45 6.5 
147 5.3 
92 10.6 
5 3.9 
34 6.9 
9 5.7 
= =.8 
248 4.0 
186 4.8 
31 8.3 
31 1.6 
m1 4.3 
I 1 
331 18.6 
16 6.2 
4 4.0 
a 2.0 
5 3.4 
24 2.5 
5,766 17.4 





Mail-order business 


290 7.0 
12 22 
2 4.2 
9 2.9 
5 5.1 
1 6.1 
9 5.6 
70 4.3 
20.4 3.1 
3.3 2.9 
PS. 2.9 
16.1 3.8 
5 # 
23.1 3.1 
22.1 3-3 
8 1.7 
2 1.0 
10.5 14.8 
14.8 29.2 
a9 12 
1.0 2.0 
18.9 2.1 
19.8 2.8 
7 1.8 
Py 4 3.9 
4 1.8 
12.1 1.1 
125.1 2.7 
359.2 11.0 
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Washington news centers around TVA Directors’ battle and 
Reorganization Bill... . European balance shakes under 
German coup in Austria, increased vigor of Spanish insurgents, 
French political-financtal crisis, and Polish-Lithuanian tension. 


2 PRESIDENT signs $250,000,000 Deficiency Relief Bill. 18 O1L properties in Mexico of seventeen United States and British 
companies seized. 


Unirep States asserts formal claim to Canton and Enderbury ; ; 
19 LirHUANIA accedes to Polish demands, ending Baltic war scare. 


Islands in Pacific; also Antarctic lands explored by Americans. 


5 LILIENTHAL presents proposal to purchase utility properties in House passes $1,121,000,000 Naval Construction Bill. Governor 
TVA area. 271 Lehman (of New York) protests Federal encroachment on State 
tax rights. President signs bill broadening powers of FTC regard- 


HULL signs reciprocal trade treaty with Czechoslovakia. Supreme ing false advertising of foods, drugs, and cosmetics. 


2 Court, reversing stand, upholds Federal tax on income derived 
from oil and gas lands leased from a State. Thurman W. Arnold ye PresipENT dismisses Arthur E. Morgan from TVA; Harcourt A. 
nominated as Assistant Attorney General. Morgan succeeds as Chairman. 


ICC grants freight rate increase of 5 to 10 per cent to railroads. RoosEVELT scores “feudalism,” low wages in South. Cardenas 
Roosevelt summons all three TVA directors to personal investi- 23 promises payment for expropriated oil lands. 

8 gation March 11. Richard Whitney & Company suspended from 
New York Stock Exchange. Seattle rejects CIO mayoralty candi- SENATE Finance Committee eliminates Undistributed Profits Tax 
date. 24 from Tax Revision Bill. United States invites twenty-nine nations 

to aid Nazi political refugees. 
“TuirD Basket” tax defeated by wide margin in House. Schusch- 
9 nigg proclaims Austrian independence plebiscite March 13. France Stock prices sink to low for slump. Senate votes joint TVA 
sinks to new eleven-year low. 25 probe. Japan announces abandonment of salmon fishing in Alas- 
kan waters. 
10 Serious disorders appear in Austria. Chautemps resigns as French 
a 


premier. Treasury suspends purchases of Mexican silver, effective April 1. 


Nazis seize Austria following Hitler ultimatum, and request Ger- GoveRNMENT Reorganization Bill adopted by Senate. United 

11 man troops to help preserve order. Ernest G. Draper named to States reduces price on foreign-mined silver to 44 cents an ounce. 
Federal Reserve Board of Governors. 28 Supreme Court upholds registration provisions of Public Utility 

bs AS es Holding Company Act; rules valid New York City unemployment 

| Hitter. enters Austria in triumph. relief tax on utilities; holds Wagner Act applicable to companies 


doing less than half of business in interstate commerce. 


13 Bium succeeds in forming Popular Front Cabinet in France. : ; 
29 Treasury makes second one-cent cut in silver price. 
15 Hirier formally announces Austrian absorption. 
30 Unitep Srares and Great Britain demand Mexico pay for ex- 
16 New York Legislature passes Savings Bank Life Insurance Bill. propriated oil holdings. 
Poland sends ultimatum to Lithuania; threatens invasion. 


31 Unitep States invokes escalator clause in 1936 London Naval 


17 ICC committee named to formulate rail legislation. Treaty to build larger battleships. 
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THE TREND OF BUSINESS 


FINANCE 


PRODUCTION .. 


PRRUCBS 55% 


PRADE «4.2 


General business shows no significant changes. Such impor- 

tant indicators as industrial production, carloadings, and 

stock prices are moving sideways at 1934 levels. Meanwhile, 

adjustments in prices and inventories set the stage for re- 
covery, if and when it does appear. 


ARCH and early April fur- 
nished further evidence of a 
levelling off in some aspects of the busi- 
Although industrial 
and trade statistics were disappointing 


ness situation. 


in their failure to reveal gains as large 
as might be expected for the season, 
the sideways nature of their trend was 
favorable after the drastic declines of 
late 1937. 

In the present period of adjustment, 


Industrial Production 


Federal Reserve Board Adjusted Index 




















1923-1925 = 100 

1935 1936 1937 1938 
January go 97 114 8 
February 90 94 116 79 
March 88 93 fi yql 79° 
April 86 uf f 
May 85 1 118) 
June 87 404 114 
July 86 £4 £ 108 114 4 
August le, 88 Pe? 108 17 & 
September | %, 109 mui 4 
October 95 110 103 4 
November 96 114 89 ™ 
December 101 121 84 

* Estimated. 





encouraging developments tend to be 
of a negative rather than a positive 
character. Insofar as declines correct 
maladjustments existing at the peak 
of a business cycle, they are favorable, 
and essential to the establishing of a 
firm basis for an upturn. 

Of this character are the corrections 
made in the price structure. The in- 
dexes of raw material and semi-manu- 
factured goods prices have fallen off 
sharply in relation to finished goods 
prices. Decreases in hourly earnings, 
although moderate up to the present, 
make some contribution to adjustment 
among production costs. Lower retail 
prices partly offset consumer income 
losses. 

So far as the supply situation is con- 
cerned, there is evidence that the ex- 
cessive inventories, often considered 
one of the principal reasons for the 
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slump in activity, are gradually being 
reduced. Unfortunately, comprehen- 
sive statistics on inventory holdings in 
the various channels of trade and in- 
dustry are in many cases unavailable, 
and in others questionable as measures 
of the general trend. 

Comparison of the relative rates of 
decrease in consumer goods production 
and retail buying does appear to indi- 
cate that considerable progress in stock 
reduction has already been made. But 
that the improvement is by no means 
general, even in these lines, is evident 
from such reports as are available. 
Instances in which stocks are not only 
high, but increasing, include such va- 
ried lines as refined copper, zinc, by- 
product coke, ethyl alcohol, super- 
phosphates, newsprint at mills, malt 
and distilled liquors, hosiery, knit 
underwear, and gasoline. 

On the charts, the present state of 


Factory Payrolls 


U.S.B.L.S. Index 





1923-1925 = 100 

1935 1936 1937 1938 
January 65.0 73.8 90.7 71.1 
February 70.0 73-7 ? O5 & 73-5, 
March 71.7 77.6 ¢ 10F.1 ‘ 73-3 
April 71.7 79-3 gale 104.9 | 
May 69.4 80.8 £ F 105.2 & 
June 67.4 81.18 102.9 
July 66.5 po 100.4 % 
August 71.0 xl sf 83-5 103.8 © 
September 73-2 83.6 100.1 q 
October Fa | 89.0 100.1 
November |/ 796 90.7 89.5 
December 77.6 95.2 80.9 














* Preliminary. 























business activity bears some resem- 
blance to that of 1934. A few of the 
more important measures—national in- 
come, department store sales, whole- 
sale prices, construction contracts—are 
still above early 1936 levels, consider- 
ably higher than in 1934. On the 
other hand, industrial production is 
down to the 1934 average; primary dis- 
tribution, measured by railroad car- 
loadings, is the lowest since November, 
1934; the Annalist index of business 
activity for March, the lowest since 
November, 1934; the Times average 
of 50 stock prices for the first three 
weeks of April, the lowest since Sep- 
tember, 1934. 

The changes which occurred in in- 
dustry during the first quarter of the 
year were almost entirely of a seasonal 
nature. The general index of produc- 
tion, according to preliminary esti- 
mates for March, dropped from 80 to 
79 per cent of the 1923-1925 average, 
but this decline of one point contrasts 
with the slump of nineteen points in 


Department Store Sales 
Federal Reserve Board Adjusted Index 


1923-1925 = 100 
1935 1936 1937 1938 
January 76 81 fu, go 
February 77 83 OS 88 
March 79 93 36* 
April 75 j 93 
May 74 93 \ 
June 79 87 93 
July 80 F 91 94 
August 77 as 86 92 
September 81g) 88 94 
October A 4h go 93 
November Fi 94 g! 
December ¥ 3 92 89 

















* Preliminary. 


the last quarter of 1937, of thirty-three 
points from the recovery high in 
August to December. 

In steel, the operating rate was some- 
what higher each month, but the in- 
crease was slightly less than usual for 
the season. No general uptrend in 
steel consumption was apparent 
through March, operations being sus- 
tained largely by orders from mis- 
cellaneous sources rather than from the 
Big Three, the railroad, automobile, 
and building industries. 

Construction, which is being 
watched carefully as an important 
potential stimulus to a general revival 











in business, showed an upturn in 
March of more than the usual seasonal 
proportions. The value of residential 
contracts was the highest since last 
July, the total for all types of building 
the best since September, and only 2 
per cent below last March. The lum- 
ber industry reflected this improve- 
ment to some extent, shipments rising 
above production during the month. 
Gains in other related industries were 
spotty: consumption of copper in- 
creased, as did shipments of lead, 
cement, and zinc, but only in cement 
was there an improvement in the statis- 
tical position of the industry as evident 
in a reduction of stocks. 


Wholesale Commodity Prices 


U.S.B.L.S. Index--1926 = 100 





Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. 
Week 1938. 1938 1938 1938 
I 1 80.1 79.8 78.8 
I 80.8 79.6 73.5 
il 81.0 79.4 78.6 
IV 80.8 79.6 

















Indicative of the fact that the de- 
mand-supply balance in primary mar- 
kets has not yet been fully restored, 
the BLS wholesale commodity price 
index failed to reveal stabilization even 
at the present low level, 21 per cent 
below the 1926 average. In line with 
this trend in wholesale markets, retail 
prices worked lower, the Fairchild 
index in March touching the lowest 
point since November, 1936. 

Although aided by the reduction in 
costs, consumer purchasing power con- 
tinued to suffer from the decline in 
income. Dividend declarations, com- 
piled by the New York Times, were 
reduced sharply in March, the total be- 
ing the smallest for any month since 
April, 1936. Industrial payrolls, how- 
ever, showed practically no change, 
and the Department of Commerce’s 
measure of total income payments re- 
vealed the smallest decline since the 
beginning of the depression. 

March was a fairly good month for 
the farmer also. Cash income from 
farm marketings was 12 per cent larger 


than in February, and for the first 
time in eight months the adjusted in- 
dex of farm income advanced instead 
of declining. Despite sharply reduced 
prices for its products, this portion of 
the population continues in a relatively 
more favorable position than the in- 


Industrial Stock Prices 


Dow-Jones Index (Weekly Average) 






Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. 
Week 1938 1938 1938 1938 
I 1 121.80 103.04 
Il 126.31 ry 108.43 
III 133.15 126.20 
IV 131.19 131.12 
Vv 123.97 

















dustrial, as illustrated by the fact that 
cash farm income in March was only 
14 per cent below March, 1937, whereas 
industrial payrolls in the year had 
dropped 28 per cent. 

The effect of the decline in incomes 
on consumer buying in the various sec- 
tions of the country is discussed in 
some detail on the pages immediately 
following (32 through 37). 

Demand from foreign markets, as 
measured by our merchandise exports, 
remained one of the most favorable 
elements in the economic picture. Al- 
though world production, excluding 
the United States, has shown a slight 
downturn since December, there are no 
indications as yet that this has reached 
serious proportions. Exports are be- 
low the 1937 highs, but the adjusted 
index was slightly higher in February 
than January, and 14 per cent above 
last February. 

Forces affecting the action of finan- 
cial markets during March and early 
April were, in the main, confined to 
domestic political developments, un- 
favorable first quarter earnings re- 
ports, and the apathy of general busi- 
ness. Bond and stock averages touched 
new lows at the end of March, but re- 
covered in the weeks following, aided 
by the announcement of credit expan- 
sion measures involving gold steriliza- 
tion and a reduction in reserve re- 
quirements. 
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TRADE DECLINE SMALLER 


The United States Trade Barometer moved down to 79.2 (preliminary) in March from 80.2 
in February. Prepared by Dr. L. D.H. Weld, Director of Research, McCann-Erickson, Inc., 


the Trade Barometers are adjusted for seasonal variation and number of days in the month. 


ESPITE further declines in both consumer incomes 

and retail prices, the United States Trade Barometer 
shows signs of resistance to additional decreases of any 
magnitude. During February and March 1938 it remained 
close to the 80 per cent level, after losing 6.4 points be- 
tween December and January, and 4.6 points between 
January and February. Preliminary figures for March 
indicate that the total drop in that month was only 1.0 
point—from 80.2 to 79.2. 

An evaluation of trends at this period of the year is 
made difficult by variations in the date of Easter. Com- 
parison of March 1937 with March 1938, for example, 
reveals a 23 per cent decrease in trade volume over the 
year, but March 1937 enjoyed an unusually active trade in 
Spring merchandise in preparation for a March 28 Easter. 
Easter this year came three weeks later, and since weather 
conditions generally were not conducive to early buying 








of light apparel, it is natural to expect that the bulk of 
Spring purchasing was delayed until April—and will be 
reflected in a substantially smaller decrease in the Trade 
Barometer compared with last year. 

Though cold and storms in many areas tended to have 
a dampening effect on trade, even in the early part of 
April, reports from Dun & Brapstreet offices throughout 
the country indicate that sales of seasonal merchandise 
were sharply higher than in previous weeks, and in some 
important centers had carried total volume up to last year’s 
level. Women’s apparel lines and general sportswear were 
reported to be in especially good demand. 

As for conditions bearing on the future trend of retail 
volume, there appeared to be little evidence on which to 
base expectations of a marked uptrend in buying. Payrolls 
were higher in those areas where industrial activity in- 
creased seasonally, but, on the whole, these gains were 
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offset by reduced working hours at other plants, and a 
lowering of wages. Farm income prospects remained 
relatively more favorable, government payments taking up 
part of the slack resulting from price decreases. 

The effect of the difference in the decline of these two 
sources of income is illustrated by the regional trade map 
(opposite page). It is apparent that the darkest shading, 
representing the most favorable comparisons with last 
year, is confined to those regions which are chiefly agri- 
cultural, and that the white spaces, the least favorable, 
consist of those regions which are the most industrialized. 

Aside from the New Orleans region, which shows a 
year-to-year increase largely because of a sharp slump in 
February of last year, Texas again reveals the best com- 
parison for the month. Florida and Atianta-Birmingham, 
although below 1937 by somewhat wider margins, are near- 
est to Texas in absolute levels. Although the general 
barometer for the United States is 20 per cent below its 
1928-1932 average, the indexes for these three regions are 
still higher than their averages for the base years. 

THE MAP AND TABLE compare the February, 1938, indexes with 
those for the same month a year ago. In the column at the extreme right 
of the table there is indicated the relative importance of the regions: the 
figures are percentages of national retail trade from the 1935 Census of 
Business. 


THE INDEXES for the regions (charted, with U. S., from 1928, on 
pages 34-37; figures for 1937 and the first two months of 1938 on page 34) 
are composites based on: bank debits (Federal Reserve Board), department 
store sales (Federal Reserve Board), new car registrations (R. L. Polk & 
Company), and life insurance sales (Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau). 
In regions 2, 3, 4, 5, and 14, wholesale sales (Department of Commerce), 
and in region 2, advertising linage (Editor and Publisher), which were 
found to make those indexes more accurate, are included. In region 15, 
department store sales have been omitted. Each index is separately adjusted 
for seasonal variation and for the number of business days in each month. 
All are comparable. The monthly average for the five years 1928-1932 
equals 100. 

THE PARAGRAPHS printed opposite the 29 regional charts quote 
figures for February based on samples of department and retail stores re- 
porting to the Federal Reserve banks; for March and the first half of 
April based on opinions and comments of business men in various lines 
of trade, gathered and weighed by the local Dun & BrapsTREET offices 
in making up their estimates. 
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REGIONAL TRADE BAROMETERS 


REGION 


NEW ENGLAND 
NEW YORK CITY 
ALBANY AND 


SYRACUSE 


BUFFALO AND 
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NORTHERN NEW 
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PHILADELPHIA 


PITTSBURGH 


CLEVELAND 


CINCINNATI AND 
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INDIANAPOLIS 
AND LOUISVILLE 


CHICAGO 
DETROIT 
MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 


AND ST. PAUL 


1OWA AND 
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KANSAS CITY 
MARYLAND AND 
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ATLANTA AND 
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MEMPHIS 

NEW ORLEANS 
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REGIONAL - - - - 
RIMSEOS. vis cc wenses sec piebiaans coos U.S I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
1937 
SRRURET wnkip 8cavcsiece'sacssceaueensee 100.0 96.8 91.4 101.5 95-7 90.7 90.8 99.2 101.0 
ED ASS Guia seasiesednncsabauee na 97.2 94.8 88.8 96.2 g1.2 91.6 89.7* 100.8 103.9 
ET chCh cue con eee cae oune semaines 103.2 94-5 87.0 97.0 91.8 93.2 99-5 105.8 109.4 
RRC e Wes hinn ck uowsnkconnvasennes 94-7 85.3 83.3 92.4 85.7 87.2 89.9 99-4 100.5 
eee 98.6 88.9 86.1 97-1 89.2 92.6 99-5 102.4 108.0 
(| Se ae en ee ere 95-1 85.6 83.5 93-7 84.9 82.4 O14 97.9 103.6 
SR at seanshessoese cavern mews eune’s 96.2 83.7 86.8 97.2 89.5 90.1 g1.0 97.3 104.4 
EN 6 Dery erry teres 96.3 80.0 86.2 96.3 89.5 91.0 93-3 104.2 105.8 
DEE O. ccabscnsescnaebyavasbws 93.8 81.4 84.2 95.2 85.7 87.6 88.3 99-7 104.0 
Ns Cu Taetwteisenis bul ae 6ee eel 90.6 77.3 78.9 92.1 83.2 83.2 83.3 92.8 101.2 
Or ere) 92.3 80.8 78.7 92.9 82.6 82.7 86.5 90.5 87.6 
eer errs 91.2 78.7 79.5 89.8 81.5 81.2 85.3 93-5 85.3 
1938 
DET fusca sa tssnes on asuosseenens® 84.8 76.0 73.5 85.9 78.0 95.3 76.1 80.7 80.9* 
POMEMEEY sv ssewwecnesccvveveessesie ° 80.2 74.0 71.0 83.2 74-5 74-9 72.6 78.0 78.6 
DAME Sine Gh cdueusesechevnceune® 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 
January . 88.5 99.0 103.6 108.4 120.5 115.7 121.6 99.5 103.2 
February . 84.4 94.9 99.1 105.9 109.9 114.0 115.3 93-5 90.2 
March 83.2 92.7 100.5 109.6 113.0 117.5 115.0 112.8 103.0 
DN Vike penwensn bsnee¥es aeenpesewes 87.6 94.6 97-4 105.6 103.5 108.2 120.5 098.7 97.3 
Ee eer erry ere 82.8 97.2 102.0 109.9 116.0 112.7 114.9 96.7 101.4 
ata. sensed KAS Grew Sok bs 84.7 91.9 98.9 108.0 17137 111.3 120.5 96.2 98.4 
SAR ee eer ent Ly errr &8.2 99.9 102.3 106.6 107.0 110.1 108.0 92.6 95.9 
DOM aia Seaver vay <i <4 oy on be eeewe 85.1 90.8 102.6 105.5 107.8 112.1 120.4 96.9 106.1 
EOIET os sw sie vic ceo des veeevosion 88.4 90.3 97.1 108.1 110.5 109.6 114.7 98.3 104.4 
SME oo apni wke hb oit wees nena tS 6 78.5 97.2 92.7 102.8 100.4 101.5 118.8 94.3 95-4 
POPONIE ois 550. ccis na csc enes senncce 76.4 90.3 92.5 105.2 95-9 101.6 112.1 86.9 95-5 
SREMEIEN vc awd asin ssn ooelbe ie wiles 81.4 90.0 98.4 105.0 103.6 109.5 110.3 94.3 105.0 
1938 
SREY Sates ws onco se whee hsonncee 86.9 90.8 95-7 95-6 99.1 99.6 99.5 89.1 92.7 
EE oa eS Khe eae cktnasenseeme 76.1 80.9 87.3 93.2 92.9 102.5 100.5 85.8 94.2 
* Revised. 
1. New ENGLAND ——Regional Corrected for Seasonal 
= ‘ _ 2 e2e. S$. Variation. -32=100 
FEB., 74.0 JAN., 70.0 FEB. 1937, 94.8 fon. 1928-32210 
5, 19; 1930 1 
FEBRUARY—Percentage department store sales de- we = = = Jia 140 
creases from previous February: Boston 4, Provi- = 
ip al 
dence 10, New Haven 5. Marcu—Percentage re- E |s 
tail trade decreases from previous March: Portland 205— v 120 
: i 
20, Boston 8, New Bedford 10, Springfield 35, y al 
Worcester 25, Providence 6, Hartford 20, New = 
Haven 15. Wholesale trade decreases: Portland 20, es = Ris NEW. ENGLAND 
Boston 10, Springfield 25. Payrolls and produc- = a 
tion lower than year ago. Shoe industry active  F ‘ ” 
under orders for Easter wear. New Bedford mill “j= 
: = oe 
workers accepting wage cuts of 10 and 12%. = 1 V 4 
. . . a= q 
Collections steady in Providence; slower than year —_,9=_ RY 120 
ago elsewhere. Aprit—Seasonal gains in trade; = 
in New Haven, inventories 25 to 40% under year i 7 
ago. Further curtailment in cotton mills. 100 hoo 
= 5 
80F- 80 
, , E eK 7] 
3. ALBANY AND SYRACUSE m= bas 
FEB., 83.2 JAN., 85.9 FEB. 1937, 96.2 ; 
Fesruary—Percentage department store sales de- EE A a 
creases from previous February: Syracuse 4, Niag- 0F 100 
% a Ae = 3. ALBANY AND SYRACUSE 
ara 17. MarcH—Percentage retail trade decreases E =| 
from previous March: Albany—Binghamton-Utica— 3 ‘ 
Syracuse 15, Gloversville 10. Mild weather in bad = | ws 
latter part of month aided sales but large unem- 2 : . _| 
° = ¥ 6, 
ployment continued to affect trade adversely. = q x 
: 120 ae 120 
Wholesale trade decreases: Albany 10, Syracuse 15. ef , 
Payrolls and production lower than last year. = + 
Binghamton shoe factories still on two and three- gg hem 
. ° ° i. eas 5 ¥. 
day schedules; no pick-up in sight. Gray goods = 4. BUFFALC AND ROCHE 
fair and textile print plants active; woolens slow. — 1 
Collections slower than year ago. Aprit—Slight 80 80 
increase evident in retail buying week by week; = nan a 
. — 4 
decreases under 1937 averaging about 10%. E lk 
1204 y 120 
7” 
1m - D Neel 
5: NortHERN New JERSEY = 5. NORTHERN NEW JERS! 
FEB., 74.9 JAN., 75.3 FEB. 1937, 91.6 FE ul 
Frespruary—Northern New Jersey department store bad = 80 
sales 8% below previous February. MarcH— z : jw alt 
Newark retail sales 9% below previous March; E \ 
1 bstantially near close of hd OF ™ - 
trade up substantially near close of month due re " 
mainly to Easter buying. Bank clearings 15% -— v = 
lower than year ago in Newark; off 29% in North- Le ‘ae 
(Continued directly opposite) 1928 1930 1932 1934 1936 )FMAMJ 
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- - REGIONS 1-5 
9 10 II 12 13 14 
101.1 101.7 112.2 104.4 111.2 101.5 
110.2 99-3 103.8 102.4 106.1 99.7 
114.3 120.5 109.6 101.3 110.5 100.0 
103.5 111.9 98.0 97.0 106.7 102.5 
109.9 109.7 100.9 105.8 105.7 103.0 
105.3 107.8 97-3 103.6 99-7 95.8 
107.8 116.9 97-4 115.5 99.4 101.4 
TEi;1 113.0 96.0 108.9 99.6 98.9 
110.1 109.3 O1.9 110.3 100.0 100.3 
108.0 105.1 87.8 107.1 99-3 99.0 
98.4 103.1 90.3 92.0 98.1 98.7 
95-3 100.7 92.3 85.9 97.6 93.0 
90.8 92.9 89.1 76.9 92.8 93.8 
88.6 87.7 82.3 72.7 87.4 89.2 
24 25 26 27 28 29 
115.9 112.9 98.1 94.6 49.9 101.1 
111.4 115.2 104.1* 95-2* 101.5* 103.6* 
111.8 119.6 105.6 105.5 98.7 103.1 
111.7 113.6 101.3 99.0 99.1 103.0 
116.5 116.8 106.9 99-3 101.7 97.9 
113.0 107.5 103.9 105.1 97.6 99.1 
117.5 112.7 100.5 97-9 100.0 100.9 
119.6 111.4 106.4 99.6 101.9 100.8 
115.0 108.3 100.4 96.1 95.1 94.1 
106.9 110.1 99.8 91.6 93-8 95.6 
110.0 107.7 97-3 90.3 100.6 99.4 
114.7 105.0 98.6 87.6 97.0 94.2 
115.8 97-5 89.2 83.7 88.3 87.4 
110.5 95-9 88.9 80.6 82.0 84.0 


2. New York City 
FEB., 71.0 JAN. 73.5 FEB. 1937, 88.8 
Frepruary—Percentage department store sales 
changes from previous February: New York City 
—5, Bridgeport —8. Marcu—Percentage retail 
trade decreases from previous March: Bridgeport 
10, New York and Brooklyn department store 
sales 12, New York City hotel sales 10, parcel de- 
liveries 7. Bank clearings 24°% below year ago in 
New York City; off 6% in Westchester County. 
Employment and payrolls fractionally higher than 
in February. Seasonal gain in clothing and mil- 
linery lines continues, but increases smaller. APRIL 
—Sideways trend in industry; orders only for 
immediate needs. Department store sales about 
1% lower than same period year ago; higher 
priced apparel lines off more sharply than others. 


4. BuFFaLo AND RocHESTER 


FEB. 74.5 JAN., 78.0 FEB. 1937, 91.2 
Fesruary—Percentage department store sales de- 
creases from previous February: Buffalo 6, Roch- 
ester 3. Marcu-—Percentage retail trade decreases 
from previous March: Buffalo 12, Jamestown 25, 
Elmira 15, Rochester 9. General trend downward, 
although slight improvement noted in Jast ten days 
of month, when buying was encouraged by warm 
Buffalo wholesale trade 10°% below last 
March. Payrolls and production below year ago; 
somewhat lower than February. Relief rolls up 
sharply. Flour milling continues fairly steady. 
Collections slower than last year. Aprit—Slight 
gain in steel production in Buffalo area; general 
level of industrial activity unchanged. Strike of 
1,200 truck drivers crippling Rochester deliveries. 


weather. 


ern New Jersey. Wholesale trade down 15%. Pay- 
rolls and production below last year; higher than 
in February but in most lines by Jess than the usual 
seasonal amount. Value of building permits 70% 
below last March. Collections prompter than a 
year ago in wholesale lines; steady in retail; slower 
in manufacturing. Aprit—Retail buying retarded 
in second week of month by unseasonal weather. 
Newark sales about 4% lower than last year. 
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REGIONS 6 - 13 





6. PHILADELPHIA 
FEB. 72.6 JAN., 76.1 FEB. 1937, 89.7* 


Fesruaky—Percentage department store sales de- 
creases from previous February: Trenton 7, Phila- 
delphia 4, Scranton 2. Marcu—Percentage retail 
trade decreases from previous March: Trenton 6, 
Allentown 20, Philadelphia 8, Reading 5, Scranton 
2, Wilkes-Barre 3, Harrisburg 5, Lancaster 10, 
York 6, Wilmington 10, Johnstown 15. New sales 
tax affecting retail lines, particularly higher-priced 
articles. Philadelphia wholesale trade down 16%. 
Payrolls and production steady in Wilkes-Barre, 
below year ago elsewhere. Collections steady to 
slower than year ago. Aprit—Advance in retail 
trade, although volume retarded by rain and cold. 
Philadelphia retail sales level with same period 


Jast year. *Revised. 


8. CLEVELAND 
FEB. 78.6 JAN., 80.9* FEB. 1937, 103.9 


Fesruary—Percentage department store sales de- 
creases from previous February: Cleveland 13, 
Akron 26, Toledo 22. Marcu—Percentage retail 
trade decreases from previous March: Cleveland 17, 
Akron 28, Canton 35, Lima 15, Toledo 27. Whole- 
sale trade decreases: Cleveland 14, Akron 15, To- 
Jledo 27. No improvement evident in automobile 
or rubber industries; slight upturn in some lines, 
but payrolls still materially under last March.” All 
branches of industry concentrating on reducing 
expenses; in Cleveland wage cuts range up to 20%. 
Collections slower than Jast year. Aprit—Some 
evidence of gain in retail lines, but volume still 
about 20°% lower than last year. Fractional in- 
creases in steel and automobile output. *Revised. 


10. INDIANAPOLIS AND LoulIsvILLE 
FEB. 87.7. JAN., 92.9 _ FEB. 1937, 99.3 


Fesruary—Percentage department store sales 
changes from previous February: Louisville +24, 
Indianapolis —11, Fort Wayne —10. Marcu— 
Percentage retail trade decreases from previous 
March: Louisville 25, Evansville 15, Indianapolis 
15, Terre Haute 15, Fort Wayne 16. Wholesale 
trade off 25°% in Louisville and Indianapolis. Pay- 
rolls and production below year ago. Farming at 
a standstill due to heavy rains. Collections slower 
than last year except in Louisville wholesale and 
manufacturing lines. Aprit—Slight improvement 
in trade, although bad weather conditions having 
dampening effect on Spring buying. Indianapolis 
retail sales off about 10°4, wholesale 209% under 
corresponding period of Jast year. 


12. Detroit 
FEB., 72.7. JAN., 70.9 FEB. 1937, 102.4 
Fesruary—Detroit department store sales 25% be- 
low previous February. Marcu—Percentage retail 
trade decreases from previous March: Detroit 25, 
Grand Rapids 10, Saginaw 15. Wholesale trade 
decreases: Detroit 20, Grand Rapids 12; food lines 
considerably above average; heavy lines below. 
Payrolls and production lower than year ago; auto- 
mobile output approximately 250,000 units in 
March, compared with 518,000 a year ago, and 
202,000 in February. Detroit building permits up 
sharply from February, but still 38°% below Jast 
March. Collections slower than year ago; un- 
changed from February. Aprit—Gain in retail 
volume smaller than anticipated for the season; 
Women’s wear moving better than men’s clothing. 


— Regional Corrected for Seasonal 
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7. PITrsBURGH 


FEB., 78.0 JAN., 80.7 FEB. 1937, 100.8 
Fepruary—Percentage department store sales de- 
creases from previous February: Pittsburgh 16, 
Wheeling 9, West Virginia 4. Marcu—Percentage 
retail trade decreases from previous March: Eric— 
Clarksburg—Parkersburg 10, Youngstown 20, Pitts- 
burgh 22, Huntington 15, Charleston 5, Bluefield 
12. Wholesale trade decreases: Erie 12, Pittsburgh 
25, Charleston 5. Payrolls and production below 
last year. Steel operations continue at low levels; 
lumber sluggish. Slight uptrend in glassware. 
Collections slower than year ago. Aprit—Whole- 
sale trade continues disappointing; building ma- 
terial lines showing smallest decrease. Gradual up- 
turn in retail sales of men’s and women’s clothing. 
Reduction in steel scrap prices. 


g. CINCINNATI AND CoLuMBuUS 


FEB., 88.6 JAN., 90.8 FEB. 1937, 110.2 
Fresruary—Percentage department store sales de- 
creases from previous February: Cincinnati 12, 
Columbus 8. Marcu—Percentage retail trade de- 
creases from previous March: Cincinnati 20, Lex- 
ington 12, Portsmouth 20, Dayton 15, Springfield 
25, Columbus 20, Zanesville 30. Wholesale trade 
decreases: Cincinnati 25, Columbus 20. Payrolls 
and production lower than last year; month-to- 
month downtrend continues. Paper output about 
40% below 1937, paint off 30%. Cold following 
unseasonable mild weather causing apprehension 
about fruits. Collections fairly steady in Dayton; 
slower than year ago elsewhere. Aprit—Seasonal 
upturn in retail trade; in Cincinnati, volume about 
equal to corresponding period last year. 


11. CHICAGO 

FEB., 82.3. JAN., 89.1 FEB. 1937, 103.8 
Fesruary—Percentage department store sales de- 
creases from previous February: Chicago 10, Peoria 
13. Marcu—Percentage retail trade decreases from 
previous March: Chicago 9, Rockford 20, Peoria 
10, South Bend 30. Chicago wholesale trade off 
16%. Payrolls and production below last year. 
Relief rolls continue to mount. South Bend auto- 
mobile plants still depressed; averaging two-day 
week. Chicago building permits higher, still off 
8% from 1937. Weather conditions favorable for 
crops. Wheat prices down. Collections poor. 
Aprit—Further reduction in working forces of 
some of the largest industries. Upward trend in 
trade; wholesale orders still largely hand-to-mouth; 
sportswear in active demand. 


13. MILWAUKEE 
FEB., 87.4 JAN., 92.8 FEB. 1937, 106.1 
FEBRUARY—Milwaukce department store sales 10% 
below previous February. MarcH—Percentage re- 
tail trade decreases from previous March: Mil- 
waukee 8, Green Bay 8; Milwaukee wholesale trade 
off 6°%%. Bank clearings down 15% in Milwaukce; 
up 13% in Madison. Payrolls and production lower 
than last year; even with February level in Mil- 
waukee; slight uptrend in Green Bay where paper 
mills have resumed five-day week after three and 
four-day schedules prevailing during February. 
Dairy industry holding up well; prices seasonally 
lower. Collections slower than year ago. APRIL— 
Increase in retail buying bringing volume close to 
last year’s level. Seasonal advance in manufactur- 
ing contributing to improved business sentiment. 
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14. MINNEAPOLIS AND St. PauL 


FEB., 89.2 JAN., 93.5 FEB. 1937, 99.7 
Frepruary—Department store sales in the district 
5% below previous February. Marcnu—Percentage 
retail trade decreases from previous March: Duluth 
15, Minneapolis 8, St. Paul 4, Fargo 5, Sioux Falls 
7, Butte 18. Wholesale trade decreases: Duluth 7, 
Minneapolis 10. Payrolls and production generally 
below year ago; downtrend in copper and zinc in- 
Flour shipments slightly higher than in 

Prospects favorable for Winter wheat. 


dustries. 
February. 
Spring seeding several weeks ahead of normal. 
Livestock conditions good. Collections poorer than 
year ago, although lag comparatively slight. APRIL 
—Easter trade retarded by storms and freezing tem- 
peratures. St. Paul retail sales down 10°%; whole- 
sale trade 129% below same period last year. 


16. St. Louis 

FEB., 80.9 JAN., 90.8 FEB. 1937, 94.9 
Frespruaky—Percentage department store sales de- 
creases from previous February: St. Louis 7, Spring- 
field (Mo.) 10. Marcu—Percentage retail trade 
decreases from previous March: St. Louis 5, Spring- 
field (Mo.) 3, Springfield (IIl.) 10, Quincy 8. St. 
Louis wholesale trade off 7°4. Winter wheat in 
good condition; some damage to fruit trees from 
recent frost. Payrolls and production below last 
year; moderate upturn in shoe and steel industries. 
Practically all plants operating with skeleton crews 
and short working week. Collections slower than 
year ago. Aprit—Spotty advance in retail trade. 
Wholesale trade quiet; orders only for immediate 
needs. Agricultural conditions better than normal 
owing to mild weather. 


18. MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA 


FEB., 93.2 JAN., 95.6 FEB. 1937, 105.9 
Fesruary—Percentage department store sales 
changes from previous February: Baltimore —s, 
Washington —1, Richmond +-12. Marcu—Per- 
centage retail trade decreases from previous March: 
Baltimore 5, Washington 7, Norfolk 15, Richmond 
4, Lynchburg 10, Roanoke 10, Bristol 6. Whole- 
sale trade decreases: Baltimore 8, Norfolk 10, Rich- 
mond 8. Payrolls and production steady in Nor- 
folk; below last year elsewhere. Virginia cigarette 
production 4% ahead of March, 1937. Furniture 
industry slightly more active than in February. 
Collections better than last year in Washington; 
unchanged in Bristol; slower elsewhere. Aprit— 
Slight gain in sales of women’s and children’s 
apparel. Wholesale trade largely hand-to-mouth. 


20. ATLANTA AND BIRMINGHAM 
FEB., 102.5 JAN., 99.0 FEB. 1937, 114.0 
Fesruary—Percentage retail trade changes from 
previous February: Atlanta +2, Birmingham —11, 


Montgomery —8, Chattanooga —22, Nashville 
+2. Marcu—Percentage retail trade decreases 
from previous March: Atlanta 12, Augusta 5, 


Columbus 10, Macon 12, Savannah 10, Birming- 
ham 10, Mobile o, Chattanooga 6, Knoxville 20, 
Nashville 20. Wholesale trade decreases: Atlanta 
20, Birmingham 15, Nashville 7. Payrolls and pro- 
duction below year ago; little change since Febru- 
ary; some textile lines continue active. Early fruit 
Collections slower 
Aprit—Atlanta retail trade 8% 
Savannah 


crop expected; prices very low. 
than year ago. 
below corresponding period of last year. 
sales up seasonally; slightly above last year. 
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REGIONS 14 - 21 





15. lowa anp NEBRASKA 

FEB., 70.1 JAN. 86.9 FEB. 1937, 844 
FeBRUARY—Omaha department store sales 7°% be- 
low previous February. Marcu—Percentage retail 
trade decreases from previous March: Cedar Rapids 
9, Davenport 20, Waterloo 12, Des Moines 5, Sioux 
City 5, Lincoln 20, Omaha 13. Wholesale trade 
decreases: Sioux City 6, Des Moines 10, Omaha 15, 
Crop outlook favorable; soil conditions good for 
Spring planting. Payrolls and production even 
with year ago in Sioux City, Cedar Rapids, Omaha; 
slower elsewhere. Farm implement plants still run- 
ning full force. Food processing industry some- 
what slower. Collections steady in Waterloo and 
Cedar Rapids; less prompt than last year else- 
where. Aprit—Retail trade in Omaha area slightly 
ahead of same period last year. 


17. Kansas City 

FEB., 87.3. JAN. 95-7 —— FEB. 1937, 99.1 
Frespruary—Percentage department store sales de- 
creases from previous February: Kansas City 13, 
Wichita 10, Oklahoma City 1, Tulsa 3. Marcu— 
Percentage retail trade decreases from previous 
March: Kansas City 12, St. Joseph 12, Topeka 2, 
Wichita 5, Oklahoma City 20, Tulsa 7. Wholesale 
trade decreases: Kansas City 12, Oklahoma City 
Payrolls and production steady in Oklahoma 
City; slower than year ago elsewhere. _ Strikes 
continue to affect Kansas City industry. Oil re- 
fineries slowing down. Layoffs in railroad shops. 
Farm prospects best in several years. Collections 
slower than year ago. Aprit—Retail trade con- 
tinues slow; improvement principally in Easter 
Cold harmful to fruit crop. 


20. 


holiday goods. 


19. NortH anp SoutH CaroLina 


FEB., 92.9 JAN., 99.I FEB. 1937, 109.9 
Fesruary—Percentage department store sales de- 
creases from previous February: North Carolina 5, 
South Carolina 1. Marcu—Percentage retail trade 
decreases from previous March: Asheville 5, Char- 
lotte 5, Winston-Salem 3, Raleigh 5, Wilmington 
8, Charleston 5, Columbia 13, Greenville 
Wholesale trade decreases: Wilmington 8, Charles- 
ton 6, Winston-Salem 5. Payrolls and production 
lower than year ago. Tobacco industry slightly 
more active than in February, below last year. 
Fertilizer production about equal to year ago. Tex- 
tiles continue depressed. Collections steady to 
slower than year ago. Aprit—Charleston retail 
sales, aided by influx of tourists and Easter buying, 
up sharply from March; about 6% above year ago. 


15. 


21. FLoripa 


FEB., 100.5 JAN., 99.5 FEB. 1937, 1153 
Fesruary—Percentage retail trade decreases from 
previous February: Jacksonville 8, Miami 4. Marci 
—Percentage retail trade decreases from previous 
March: Jacksonville 5, Miami 10, Tampa 3. Whole- 
sale trade changes: Jacksonville -+-2, Tampa —4. 
Payrolls and production steady in Jacksonville and 
Miami; below last year in Tampa. Lumber manu- 
facturing continues quict. Cigar industry off. Cit- 
rus and vegetable shipments heavy; prices at low 
Number of Miami Winter tourists estimated 
Collections somewhat 


level. 
16% larger than last year. 
better than last year in Jacksonville; steady else- 
where. Aprit—Jacksonville department store sales 
higher than last month, about 20% lower than year 


ago. Wholesale trade even. 
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22. Mempuis 


FEB., 85.8  JAN., 89.1 FEB. 1937, 93-5 
Fesruary—Percentage department store sales 
changes from previous February: Memphis +1, 
Fort Smith —5, Little Rock —5. Marcu—Per- 
centage retail trade decreases from previous March: 
Memphis 5, Fort Smith 5, Little Rock 10. Mem- 
phis wholesale trade off 25%. Payrolls and pro- 
duction lower than year ago. Conditions in furni- 
ture industry somewhat better than in February. 
Value of Memphis building permits 37°4 below 
1937. Spinach crop good; favorable prospects for 
large strawberry crop. Collections faster than year 
ago in Fort Smith; steady in Memphis; slower in 
Little Rock. Aprit—Moderate advances in seasonal 
apparel buying. Mercantile stocks low. Fruit 
and vegetable outlook satisfactory. 


24. TEXAS 


FEB., 110.5 JAN., 115.8 FEB. 1937, III.4 
Fesruaky—Percentage department store sales in- 
creases over previous February: Dallas 2, Fort 
Worth 1, Houston 3, San Antonio 3. Marcu— 
Percentage retail trade changes from previous 
March: Dallas —10, Fort Worth +2, Amarillo 
+5, El Paso —5, Houston —s5, Galveston —10, 
Waco —10, Austin —3, San Antonio —2, Shreve- 
port —10. Wholesale trade decreases: ‘Dallas 7, 
Houston 2, San Antonio 6; Fort Worth up 2%. 
Payrolls and production even to lower than year 
ago. Lumber and textile industries quiet; oil and 
gas holding up well. Ranges in excellent condition; 
good prospects for wheat crop. Collections fairly 
steady. Aprit—Declining tendency in trade; sales 
of luxury items less brisk than month ago. 


26. Satt Lake City 
FEB., 88.9 JAN., 89.2 FEB. 1937, 104.1* 
Fresruary—Salt Lake City department store sales 
6°% below previous February. Marcu—Salt Lake 
City retail trade 10% below previous March; 
wholesale trade off 8%. Bank clearings 23% 
lower than year ago. Building permits about double 
February total, but still 34% below last March. 
Payrolls and production lower than year ago; 
smelting and mining off 10 to 15°%. Range con- 
ditions good; agricultural prospects encouraging. 
Collections slower than last year. Aprit—Influx 
of visitors to church conventions and belated Easter 
buying giving sharp impetus to retail sales. Whole- 
sale confectionery volume brisk because of Easter 
orders, but running slightly under Jast year. 
*Revised. 


28. SAN FRANcisco 
FEB., 82.0 JAN., 88.3 FEB. 1937, 101.5* 
Fesruary—Percentage department store sales de- 
creases from previous February: San Francisco 9, 
Oakland 10. Marcu—Percentage retail trade de- 
creases from previous March: San Francisco 20, 
Oakland 15, Sacramento 5, Fresno 15. San Fran- 
cisco wholesale trade off 20%. Sales in most lines 
affected by unfavorable weather. Payrolls and pro- 
duction below year ago. Gold mining active. 
Gradual re-hiring of railroad employees and sched- 
uled openings of canneries expected to relieve un- 
employment. Labor troubles continue; 2,000 
workers of sugar refinery out for three weeks; strike 
unsettled. Collections slower than year ago. APRIL 
Seasonal advances in retail lines; comparisons 
with last year more favorable. *Revised. 
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23. New Organs 
FEB., 94.2 JAN. 92.7 FEB. 1937, 90.2 
Fesruaky—New Orleans department store sales 
20% above previous February. Marcu—Percent- 
age retail trade changes from previous March: New 
Orleans +11, Jackson —20, Meridian —18. New 
Orleans wholesale trade off 10°%. Payrolls and 
production below year ago in Jackson and Meri- 
dian; production higher than last year in New 
Orleans, payrolls steady. Heavy rains tending to 
retard Spring planting; strawberries and truck crops 
affected. Collections slower than last year in Jack- 
son and Meridian; fairly steady in New Orleans, 
although more active efforts required to maintain 
them. Aprit—Good shopping weather encourag- 
ing to Spring buying. New Orleans department 
store sales sharply above same period of last year. 


25. DENVER 
FEB., 95.9 JAN., 97-5 FEB. 1937, 118.2 
Fresruary—Denver department store sales 10% 
below previous February. Marcu—Percentage re- 
tail sales decreases from previous March: Denver 7, 
Albuquerque 18. Snow and cold weather retard- 
ing Easter trade. Denver wholesale trade 13% 
under last March; firm during month. Payrolls 
and production lower than year ago. Railroad 
shops on five-day week with curtailed hours. 
Strike in lumber mills adjusted; work being re- 
sumed on reduced schedules. Early fruit suffering 
from frost. Range conditions good. Collections 
steady in Denver; slower than year ago in Albu- 
querque. Apric—Denver retail volume unchanged; 
slight advance in wholesale women’s apparel at- 
tributed to Easter trade. Wheat prospects good. 


27. PorTLAND AND SEATTLE 
FEB., 80.6 JAN., 83.7 FEB. 1937, 95.2* 
Fesruary—Percentage department store sales de- 
creases from previous February: Seattle 7, Tacoma 
3, Spokane 2, Portland 4. Marcu—Percentage re- 
tail trade decreases from previous March: Seattle 8, 
Spokane 4, Portland 8. Wholesale trade decreases: 
Seattle 15, Portland 5. Payrolls and production be- 
low year ago. Slight upturn in lumber orders and 
production since January 1. Heavy carry-overs of 
potatoes and apples; prices very low. Collections 
steady in Spokane and Portland; slower than year 
ago in Seattle and Tacoma. Aprit—Moderate 
upturn in retail trade. Dispute between employers 
and fishermen in the canning industry unsettled 
Lumber industry producing about 52% of weekly 
cut of 1926-1929 period. *Revised. 


29. Los ANGELES 
FEB., 84.0 JAN., 87.4 FEB. 1937, 103.6* 
Fesruary—Los Angeles department store sales 
15% below previous February. Marcu—Percent- 
age retail trade decreases: Los Angeles 19, San 
Diego 10. Los Angeles wholesale trade off 15°%; 
dry goods sales about equal to year ago. Produc- 
tion steady in San Diego; lower than last year else- 
where; payrolls also below. Aircraft activity con- 
tinues high; motion picture production Jower than 
year ago. Petroleum stocks large. Orange crop 
good, but returns to growers small. Building pros- 
pects relatively favorable; FHA applications made 
in large number. Collections slower than year ago. 
Aprit—Increased demand for seasonal merchan- 
dise. Los Angeles retail sales equal to or slightly 
greater than last year. Sportswear active. *Revised. 




















INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


77-B PETITIONS § 




















NuMBER OF FaILurRES LIABILITIES * tcl sc ee ta ip yay 
| . Unapyustep Apjustep ¢ CAsEs Com’ Cases 
| 1938 1937 1936 1938 19371936 = 1938 1937 1936 1938 1937 1936 1938 1937 1936 1938 1937 1936 
Jan. .. 1,320 811 1,077 15,035 8,661 18,104 72.2 46.0 63.0 58.6 37.4 51.2 71 38 70 60 31 59 
Feb. .. 1,071 721 856 13,359 9,771 14,089 69.2 48.4 56.6 60.2 42.1 48.8 94 45 82 80 35 68 
Mar. .. 1,088 820 946 15,567 10,922 16,271 60.4 44.9 53-3 59.8 44.9 53.3 90 73 52 GQ -4@.- 43 
Bor... . 786 830 sse~ 8,906 14,157 46.4 50.4 aos ASS AOA 52 50 34 «= 38 
May. . 834 832 8,364 15,375 45-4 46.4 45-4 46.4 61 49 43 44 
June.. 670 773 8,191 9,177 39.3 44.6 41.4 46.9 52 62 35 46 
July .. 618 639 7,766 9,904 36.0 38.3 40.0 42.6 59 36 36 = 32 
Aug... 707 «655 11,916 8,271 38.1 36.2 44.8 42.6 52 36 31 24 
Sept. . 564 586 8,393 9,819 34.0 33.4 40.5 39.8 32-33 21 24 
Ost... . 768 611 9,335 8,266 42.6 36.2 46.3 39.3 64 48 48 33 
Nov. .. 786 688 10,078 11,532 49-2 44.3 47.8 43.4 66 = 38 57 30 
Det... 932 692 13,291 12,288 53-5 42.6 53-5. 42.6 89 35 << OR “ae 
Total . . + 9,017 9,185 - 115,594 147,253 43-7 45-4 44.2 45-5 683 591 492 465 
| * In thousands of dollars. + Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises. ¢ For seasonal variation, § For corporate reorganization. 














ANALYZING THE RECORD OF INDUSTRIAL 






and COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


MARCH FAILURES DECLINE SEASONALLY BUT QUARTER REMAINS HIGH 


HERE were 1,088 industrial and 

commercial failures with liabilities 
of $15,567,000 in March, 1938, compared 
with 1,071 in February with liabilities 
of $13,359,000, and 820 in March, 1937, 
with $10,922,000 liabilities. In March, 
as in January and February, failures 
were well above those of comparable 
months in recent years, and the first 
quarter of 1938 ended on a higher level 
than any other since 1933. 

The insolvency index is of particular 
aid in the discussion of March failures, 
because the difference of four working 
days in the number for February and 
March often reverses the apparent 
trend. In the present case the increase 
over February was due entirely to the 
additional working days, and the in- 
dex, which corrects this feature and 
which relates failures to the number 
of firms in business declined from 69.2 
to 60.4. This decline was practically 
normal for March, so that the index 
when adjusted for seasonal variation 


showed only a nominal drop from 60.2 





to 59.8. Thus the steady rise in the ad- 
justed index which has taken place for 
five consecutive months was halted in 
March. In relating the number of fail- 
ures to the number of firms in business 
it is noted that the number of firms 
listed in the Dun & Brapsrreer Refer- 
ence Book showed a decline for the 
first time since May, 1937. 

Liabilities, which since the middle of 
1936 have hovered around $10,000,000 
a month, have crept up to the $15,000,- 
000 level which prevailed from the 
middle of 1934 to the middle of 1936. 

The number of 77-B cases dropped 
from 94 in February to go in March. 
On a daily basis this drop would more 
nearly have paralleled the drop in fail- 
ures. For the quarter, there were 255 
applications for reorganization, which 
is the largest number since the first 
quarter of 1935. Since the middle of 
1936—the low point of the record— 
cases have been increasing each quar- 
ter, with only one hesitation in Mid- 
summer of 1937. 


[ 38 | 


As a whole there was little that was 
spectacular in the month’s story of 
failures. There were only slight diver- 
gences from the normal in either in- 
dustry, size, or geographical distribu- 
tion. 

The conversion of failures in the 
main industry groups to a daily basis 
wipes out the apparent slight increases 
and leaves only the manufacturing 
group which failed to show a drop. 
Textile concerns in manufacturing, 
clothing and dry goods in wholesale 
trade, and general merchandise stores 
in retail trade experienced the most 
obvious declines during the month. 
Wholesale liabilities were increased 
materially because of the failure of a 
very large lumber and building ma- 
terials concern. 

A comparison more striking than 
that between the February and March 
records is afforded by comparing cur- 
rent failures with those a year ago. 
The following table reveals the changes 
by industry groups. 
































March March Per Cent 
Inpustry Groups 1938 1937 Change 
Manufacturing .... 203 126 +61 
Wholesale Trade. . 107 go +19 
Retail Trade ...... 679 481 +41 
Construction ..... 52 72 —28 
Commercial Service 47 51 — 8 
Ota se8< oes inane 1,088 820 +33 


Manufacturing failures are now 
more than 60 per cent higher than last 
March, an increase caused mainly by 
almost twice as many failures in tex- 
tiles, forest, paper, and iron and steel 
products. Wholesale trade failures are 
19 per cent higher, the increase being 
mostly in clothing, dry goods, and mis- 
cellaneous lines. Retail trade failures 
are 41 per cent higher with defaults in 
apparel, household furnishings, build- 
ing materials and hardware almost 
doubled. Construction and commer- 
cial service groups as a whole showed 
improvement, but among the service 
lines trucking companies are failing 
faster than a year ago. 


77-B AppticaTions BY Matin Divisions 


oF Inpustry—Marcu, 1938 AND 1937 


Mar. Feb. Mar. 

1938 1938 1937 
Manufacturing ......... 38 40 25 
Wholesale Trade........ 18 I4 2 
Metam, Brae. «sc adses:- 17 20 6 
Construction: . «so ose as E: 2 I 
Commercial Service. .... 3 3 10 
POUL CE TO () ae ee II 14 29 
Total United States...... go 94 73 


(*) Not included in tabulation of commercial failures, 
such as real estate and investment companies. 


Among 77-B cases there were like- 
wise only slight changes in the main 
industry groups over February, but 
compared with a year ago there were 
striking increases in all groups except 
commercial service and “others.” Com- 
parison of the first quarters of 1937 and 
1938 shows manufacturing increases 
among textile, chemical, iron and steel, 
and machinery concerns. During the 
latter part of 1936 and early 1937, the 
number of retailers and wholesalers 
applying for reorganization was almost 
negligible, and the increase to 61 and 
41 respectively in this current quarter 
is striking. In general, however, these 
applications are not from large con- 
cerns with substantial assets to con- 
serve, but from medium-sized com- 





MonTHLY TREND OF THE INSOLVENCY INDEX 
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ars : ‘ : March March Per Cent 
panies with heavy trade indebtedness. oijisns pot > Cae 
About half of all industrial petitions Under $5,000. .... 459 343 +34 
= . , : $5,000-$25,000 499 390 +2 
continue to come from manufacturers. ace? pe Pa i Be 
The month’s change in size repre- Over $100,000.... 11 10 ae 
sentation of failures consisted of an a = 
Vota este . 1,088 820 +33 


increase in the proportion of failures 
with liabilities of $25,000 and over, or 
in other words in the more substantial 
size companies. Those with liabilities 
between $25,000 and $100,000 exceeded 
10 per cent of the total for the first time 
since November, 1937. Such a high 
representation of this group has oc- 
curred only five times in the last two 
years, and the greatest increase in num- 
bers over a year ago is in this group. 
The very large failures totalled 11 com- 
pared with 7 in February and 10 a year 
ago. 


Ten of the large failures were carry- 
ing an indebtedness of between $100,- 
000 and $350,000. Included in the 
group were three textile manufacturers 
who started in business between 1911 
and 1924. Practically all debts were 
owing to banks and merchandise credi- 
tors. The financial situation of the 
furniture store, department store, auto- 
mobile agency, and wholesale jeweler 
was similar. The property of the bak- 
ery and the brewery, however, was en- 
cumbered, in addition to unsecured in- 
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FaiLures 1N FeperaL RESERVE debtedness. The large wholesaler be- company and one of the textile firms 
Districts fore mentioned, dealing in building answered the action of creditors by fil- 
materials and coal, was carrying very ing for reorganization under Section 













































































































































200 : Oe ae : ; d : : 
saci extensive liabilities, which included 77-B, which action will supersede that 
150 |- large RFC loans, heavy bank indebted- of the creditors. 
100 a ness and many thousands of dollars to Examination of failures by Federal 
eS trade creditors, who recently agreed to Reserve Districts on a daily basis shows 
accept notes due in 1941. Both this that all districts except New York 
0 
350 salah eae Faiturts By Divisions or Inpustry—Marcu, 1938 AND 1937 
3004 (Liabilities in thousands of dollars) 
7——Nu mber “ r Liabilities, 
250-- Mar. Feb. Mar. Mar. Feb. Mar. 
2005 1938 1938 = 1937 1938 1938-1937 
150/— | Torat, UNITED STATES. is6c555 knees 1,088 1,071 820 15,567 13,359 10,922 
| a 
1Oor- MANUFACTURING (total) ............2025 203 171 126 4,302 4,517 2,744 
50F- | GUS yoo ctie cL me entree cee eats 41 31 40 1,070 300 958 
Fe | MER eS ecto so chins wiphecchores aiarinnmceebs 49 53 22 1,480 g14 319 
5 y Borest PrOdacts. c.. bo india eo ewee cows 15 14 8 236 251 115 
: PHILADELPHIA i\ Paper, Printing and Publishing. ....... 19 15 10 213 136 243 
S0ry Chemicals and Drugs... ...... 2 seccie 0:0: 4 5 4 21 17 109 
E E's a ecoregion 2 I I 18 1,764 150 
OF Leather and Leather Products. ........ 7 4 5 109 64 62 
E Stone, Clay, Glass and Products... ... 2 II 99 
= EVELAND Pigg - 7 2 5 155 7 99 
150F- cL ron .and’ Sted: 5 66s ss 5 ten ht eee 11 8 6 178 204 123 
= IIACRET Yio fo che eres hee heen tars 13 8 8 195 115 340 
100 = r~ Transportation Equipment............ 3 2 I 51 5 3 
4} 50 PAU Or 5 ees ta og roster tee eictde 6 Sane 32 28 16 576 630 223 
5 EF 
an) | WHOLESALE TRADE (total).............. 107 100 90 35395 1,646 1,584 
= FE RICHMOND eae = 
ro 50fs ~ Farm Products, Foods, Groceries... .... 39 34 36 560 627 636 
t Clothing and Furnishings. ........... 8 12 I 161 138 6 
& oF Dry Goods and Textiles.............. 4 6 5 88 50 79 
= = ATLANTA A Lumber, Building Materials, Hardware. . 8 7 12 1,893 216 203 
> 50-- — Chemicals'and Drugs... ...........0.. 7 2 I 108 II 70 
z Na PNG erate are rene Netgear vals Ton ohg rar 3 2 3 112 80 40 
OF Automotive Products. .............6: 6 6 y | 75 79 159 
E ADI LAGUSES 5. a'r rasa wesw see win 8 9 6 gI 37 143 
150E- iia tl el Ee C20 cl cea eee a 24 22 19 307 408 248 
100 Peri pane ; e ¥ ‘ 
2 ETA TRADE (IDE) ooo sain dines eoeeces 679 685 481 6,419 5,484 3,927 
50 = PRS + Seve ee oe ee eee 168 161 162 823 873 1,043 
0 @ Farm Supplies, General Stores......... 21 22 22 181 206 184 
= General Merchandise... .............. 31 52 34 382 448 242 
ST. LOUIS PABA. sks stone oem 8 EPO dead eric 168 170 71 1,291 1,176 473 
50 ’ c Furniture, Household Furnishings. ..... 60 54 22 1,503 547 196 
0 = Lumber, Building Materials, Hardware. . 44 34 20 440 407 123 
= ' Automotive Products. ..........2.++% 66 57 47 1,167 716 670 
50 E MINNEAPOLIS NIE A og hec fond Geo tis ie eels 46 44 39 363 437 456 
= MOS ce tine ee Ane en chren tnere tient end 31 40 2 246 335 264 
0 fot MIMEERIEL = So eee ee wn ee ahaa 44 51 39 413 339 276 
KANSAS CITY 
50 CONGTRUCTION (i6tal) ooo ik csc ceca 52 51 92 873 612 2,138 
0 { GeneraloContpactors:...5. 6: 6c. eked. os 9 I 12 183 23 188 
; DALLAS Carpenters:and Builders .............- 10 17 29 362 279 584 
2") re Building Sub-contractors. ............ 31 30 28 306 278 1,058 
a Other Contractors oa iiss sais iste 2 3 3 22 22 308 
0 
vk SAN FRANCISCO CoMMERCIAL SERVICE (total)... ........ 47 64 51 578 1,100 529 
100 ied Cleaners and Dyers, Tailors........... 10 13 15 go 87 109 
: Haulage, Buses, Taxis, €t.. 1.066 <.66:05: 16 16 8 332 360 106 
50 ROR ESE a Reta er aero ree ea aE 3 4 3 42 366 15 
z TRGNARNOS oF d srastcdoe sree sienna sree ie 4 6 I 24 78 20 
JSS BREEREESEEEEEEESEESEEEEEEREE! LOCC ocr ee 2s ae arcane roe ere 5 7 48 24 44 
1936 1937 1938 OEE SA a yh ee Me 9 20 17 42 185 235 























followed the seasonal decline. The 
Philadelphia and Cleveland Districts 
showed the greatest drop, thus partially 
compensating for the increases in these 
sections last month. Failures in the 
New York District were held up by 
increases in both manufacturing and 
retail defaults. Here and there a State 
reported unseasonable increases, such 
as New Jersey, Virginia, and Wash- 
ington. 

The following table presents failures 
for the quarter by Federal Reserve Dis- 
tricts compared with the first quarter 
of last year: 








FEDERAL RESERVE Jan.-Mar. Jan.-Mar. Per Cent 

DistTRICcT 1938 1937 Change 
Richmond ...... 154 158 — 4 
Minneapolis ..... 59 54 + 10 
New York ....<.. 5... 969 771 + 26 
POSODED «52 <. steverso:3 320 225 + 43 
Kansas: City... ...<.. 159 108 + 46 
Cleveland .....:.... 257 167 + 54 
Chichso 6 o-cisé..s 537 325 + 66 
San Francisco.... 377 220 + 71 
D2 Sea eee 69 38 + 82 
Philadelphia ..... 230 125 + 84 
SE LOUIE. oo Stau se 149 7% +110 
AUARES. 56s ois 199 go +120 
MOA oo Revstetn ts 3.479 2,352 + 48 


Only one district, Richmond, failed 
to report an increase, but this was due 
to the fact that a year ago failures in 
that particular district were exception- 
ally high. During the rest of the year 
they declined to more normal levels. 
In the Minneapolis and New York Dis- 
tricts the increase has been far smaller 
than in the rest of the country because 
there was no January rise in the former 
section and an unusually severe drop 
in February failures in the latter dis- 
trict. The cumulative feature of this 
geographical comparison tends to dis- 
count erratic monthly movements as 
the year progresses. 

Failures on a daily basis declined 
less in the 25 largest cities than in the 
rest of the country. Increased failures 
in New York City were largely re- 
sponsible, although there were also in- 
creases in other cities with less weight 
in the record, especially in Pittsburgh, 
Milwaukee, and Indianapolis where 
failures actually tripled. Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Boston, on the other 
hand, reported decreases greater than 
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Canadian Failures 


Canadian failures numbered 277 in 
the first quarter of 1938. Although this 
was a slight decrease in number from 
the first quarter of 1937, the amount of 
money losses almost doubled, increas- 
ing from $1,807,000 to $3,409,000. This 
was largely the result of the reappear- 
ance in the Canadian record of fail- 
ures of very large enterprises. Both 
number and liabilities, however, com- 
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pared favorably with the first quarter 
of 1936. The decrease in number from 
a year ago was in retail trade and com- 
mercial service. Money losses were 
much heavier in both the production 
and distribution lines, but there was 
little change in the construction and 
commercial service lines. All Prov- 
inces but Alberta shared in the in- 
creased liabilities. 





Note: In Dun’s Statistica, Review for May will be 
found tables showing in detail the 1937 and 1938 classifi- 
cation of failures for the United States and Canada, by 
industry, size, and location as well as the complete record 
of 77-B cases. 
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SIGNIFICANT BUSINESS INDICATORS 


COMPILED BY THE STATISTICAL 


More detailed figures appear in 





Building Permit Values—215 Cities 


STAFF OF “DUN’S REVIEW” 


““Dun’s STatisTicaL Review” 


Dun & Bradstreet 
Weekly Food Price Index 
The index represents the sum total of the 


wholesale price per pound of 31 commodi- 
ties in general use: 





Geographical March March Change February Change 
Groups: 1938 1937 Pt. 1938 Pace 
. : . 
New England $5,552,875 59757395 — 3.6 $3,145,067 + 76.5 
Middle Atlantic 19,432,019 5,253,419 = — 61.3 11,313,962 + 717.8 
South Atlantic 8,438,100 10,940,961 — 22.9 10,100,621 — 16.5 
East Central. . 13,110,228 19,701,084 = — 33.5 6,988,329 + 87.6 
South Central 10,538,282 10,767,024 — 21 7,825,802 + 34.7 
West Central 3,765,674 4,460,539 — 15.6 3,139,913 + 19.9 
Mountain 1,242,648 2,568,201 — 51.6 834,315 + 48.9 
i: | 14,519,081 16,670,083 — 12.9 10,661,304 36.2 
ee BSP at id ney! 
Total U.S...... $76,598,907 $121,118,706 — 36.8 $54,010,213. 4 41.8 
New York : $1 1,419,827 $35.871602 __ 68.2 $6,085,752 + 87.7 ' 
Outside New York . . 265,179,080 $85,247,104. — 23.5 $47,924,461 + 36.0 


Bank Clearings—22 U. s. Cities 





(Millions of dollars) 





— Month| y—__ Daily Average————___ 
1938 1937 1936 1938 1937 1936 | 
January : see 21,798 27,226 25,262 871.9 1,089.0 971.6 ‘ 
February 17,583 23,720 22,065 799.2 1,078.1 959.3 1 
March 22,822 29,412 26,610 845.3 1,089.3 1,023.4 4 
April . 26,086 24,711 Sate 1,003.3 950.4 : 
ee ae 23,951 22,473 958.0 898.9 j 
PURER Secs ph 25,903 26,148 996.3 1,005.7 : 
[Lee ae ae 26,015 24,766 1,000.6 952.5 : 
August ....... 22,260 21,269 856.2 818.0 : 
September... 0. 24,076 23,927, —i(i«‘(<‘(<‘(<‘(<‘N 963.0 957.1 ; 
October...... |. 24,668 25052 <2.) 986.7 994.3 ; 
Movember... 8 21,796 24,554 947.6 1,116.1 ! 
December eres 25,805 SINS$ Ue 992.5 1,198.2 : 
es ee a ee —_— ee ! 
Total 300,918 298,790 996.7 987.1 
! 
| 
Bank Clearings for Individual Cities (000 omitted) 
! 
March March Change February H 
1938 1937 P.Ct. 1938 
Boston: . oso... $889,743 $1,144,022 — 22.2 $731,538 
Philadelphia... 1,542,000 1,956,000 — 21.2 1,289,000 { 
Denials pi ei 125,489 164,248 — 23.6 112,343 
Pittsburgh .... 0... 473,171 636,312 — 25.6 421,006 i 
Cleveland 335,467 434,024 — 22.7 275,408 1 
Cincinnati... 2... 241,577 304,752 — 20.7 202,850 
Baltimore... 2... 284,423 315,087 — 9.7 234,245 
Richmond |... .. 153,760 170,592 — 99 135,634 i 
Atlanta Sr eat ee ee ee 229,600 268,700 — 14.6 194,300 
New Orleans. ....... 170,194 170,898 — 04 148,764 ; 
Chicago . 1,233,051 1,529,055 — 19.4 1,024,529 
Detroit . 362,114 548,477 — 34.0 304,771 ; 
St. Louis. . 369,659 435,529 — 15.1 297,889 : 
Louisville ........02 = 136,116 172,621 — 21.1 127,075 : 
Minneapolis .. 0... 250,331 296,169 15.5 210,921 
Kansas City........._ 368,021 4555495 — 19.2 312,795 ; 
Omaha - 123,746 1$4,091 — 19.7 101,800 ' 
Dallas ..... 220,733 233,330 — 5.4 186,542 
San Francisco... ..... 584,832 702,885 — 16.8 492,402 ' 
Portland, Ore. 141,057 157,198 — 10.3 101,709 ! 
eaten. 145,199 172,995 — 16.1 115,102 ' 
Total 21 Cities... $8,380,283 $10,422,480 — 19.6 $7,020,623 
New Work. ..:.... $14,441,675 $18,989,027 — 23.9 $10,562,781 
Total 22 Cities $22,821,958 $29,411,507 — 22 $17,583,404 1 


Weeks: 1938 1937 1936 1935 
Apr. 26.. $2.36 $2.86 $2.60 $2.62 
Apr. 19 2.37 2.89 2.59 2.68 
Apr. 12 2.39 2.89 2.64 27% 
Apr. 5.. 2.41 2.94 2.60 2.74 
Mar. 29.. 2.44 2.99 2.57 2.69 
Mar:°23.... 2.46 3.01 2.59 2.65 
Mar. 15.. 2.48 3.01 2.59 2.62 
Mar. 8 2.49 2.99 2.58 2.66 

Hicu Low 
1938.. $2.53 Jan. 4 $2.36 Apr. 26 
1937.. $3.01 Mar. 16 $2.56 Dec. 28 
1936.. $2.94 Dec. 29 $2.52 May 19 
Dun & Bradstreet 
Daily Weighted Price Index 
30 Basic Commodities 
(1930-1932 = 100) 
————1938 
Apr. Mar. Feb. Jan. 

:; 109.70 113.55 114.59 *.... 
2 109.80 113.74 114.05 +t... 
Bk Toca. SEESO. TEs 114.69 
4. 108.89 113.45 114.17 116.10 
5. 108.39 113.24 114.02 116.32 
6. 108.66 +.... ine’: (DROAP 
io 108.66 113.24 113.90 116.82 
o.. 109.38 113.03 113.87 117.03 
9. 109.24 112.40 114.11 +.... 
10 Wneat | Rae 113.93 117.06 
II 108.50 112.57 113.01 117.05 
12 108.43 112.54 *.... 116.67 

13 EOS-63 4. 4a... 116.63 
14. 109.22 111.85 112.70 116.22 
15.. Wintec HERE g20 EET _OS 116.31 
16. 109.27 112.45 112.10 +.... 
i. Tem ces. 113.13 116.39 
18 109.28 3111.76 113.16 116.04 
LG... 108.72 111.82 113.12 115.96 
20 108.66 +. pies: oa 
oh a 109.08 111.23 113.34 116.03 
22). TOSS 110:97 * = “sabe 
23 108.93 111.09 104.08 F...... 
24 fc. -, EINOO 114.13 115.82 
25). 108.36 110.77 113.65 116.09 
26 107.95 110.70 113.62 115.44 
a 108.00 5 cos ao 
28 107.94 110.54 113.47 114.94 
29 107.45 110.30 114.54 
30 107.39 109.76 5 1 eae 
31 109.48 114.31 
t Sunday. * Markets closed. 

Hicu Low 

1938.. 117.06 Jan. 10 107.39 Apr. 30 
1937.. 158.26 Apr. 5 114.83 Dec. 30 
1936.. 142.65 Dec. 31 115.13 May 27 
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THROUGH THE STATISTICIAN’S EYES 


ODD AND INTERESTING ITEMS FROM THE MONTH'S RECORD 


Common Stock Prices and Holders 
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SHAREHOLDERS AND Prices OF CoMMON StocKs—1929-1937—New York 
Stock Exchange—From the beginning of 1929 to early 1937, holders of 
50 common stocks increased 1,804,090—more than doubled. The average 
price of all listed common stocks dropped $48.26—more than halved. 


OMPILATIONS made by the New York Stock Ex- 

change reveal an inverse relation between the prices 
of stocks and the number of, shareholders. Though no 
fixed correlation appears to exist in the degree of variation 
of the two series, there is an evident tendency for them to 
move in opposite directions even in minor trends. During 
1937 the increase in common stockholders accompanying 
the decrease in common stock prices amounted to 3 per 
cent, the decline in the latter to 37 per cent. 

The Bulletin points out that the figures shown have not 
been adjusted for split-ups, dividends, or other financing, 
which might have influenced the number of stockholders 
and the prices of stocks. The price data refer to the average 
price of all listed common stocks at the first of each month; 
the stockholders to the number associated with 50 common 
stocks, the sample being identical over the period. 


Assets of Life Insurance Companies 


THE COMBINED assets of all life insurance companies 
amounted to $26,000,000,000 at the end of 1937. Increasing 
steadily each year, they have gone up $10,000,000,000 in the 
last decade alone. During this period there has been an 
abrupt decline in mortgage holdings, an equally sharp rise 
in holdings of Government securities. 

In 1928, mortgage investments of these companies totalled 
$6,800,000,000, 43 per cent of all assets. If this ratio had 
been maintained through 1937, there would now be $11,- 
200,000,000 worth of mortgages in insurance companies’ 
portfolios, instead of $5,100,000,000 worth. 

Offsetting the liquidation of this type of investment, 
there have been increases in all other groups shown on the 
chart. United States Government bonds appear to have 


been the principal means of taking up the slack caused by 
the decline in mortgage holdings. This class of assets 
amounted to only $430,000,000 in 1928, showed little change 
through 1932, but in the next five years shot up to $4,800,- 
000,000, increasing from 2 to 18 per cent of the total. 
Despite this downswing in the mortgage ratio, the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Review finds evidence of a trend 
towards the re-emphasis of mortgage investments, farm 
mortgages excepted. There has been a rapid increase in 
new investments of non-farm mortgages each year since 
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Assets oF LirE INsuRANcE CoMPANIES—1928-1937—Federal Home Loan 

Bank Review—Estimates are derived from statistics furnished by the Asso- 

ciation of Life Insurance Presidents. The 50 companies covered have over 
go per cent of the total assets of all companies. 


1933. In 1937, the volume of new loans made was suf- 
ficiently i in excess of repayments to result in a 1.2 per cent 
gain in the total of non-farm mortgage holdings. This was 
the first increase in this class of assets since 1931. 


Consumers of Steel 


In Ercut of the last eleven years, the automobile industry 
has been steel’s best customer. Despite its difficulties in 
the latter part of 1937, it held its place for the full year, 
consuming, according to Iron A ge, 5,652,000 tons of finished 
steel, 17.4 per cent of all shipments. Railroads moved up 
to second place—for the first time since 1929—with con- 
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DisTRIBUTION OF FINISHED STEEL BY CONSUMING CHANNELS—1932-1937— 
Iron Age—The six largest buyers of steel during 1937 are shown as sepa- 
rate classifications. The “other” class covers besides agriculture, ship-build- 
ing, machinery, tools, and highways, a miscellaneous group, including 
household and office equipment, which has gained in importance recently. 


sumption of 3,892,000 tons, 12.0 per cent of the total. At 
the same time, construction, which had formerly been one 
of the top three, dropped down to fourth place, giving 
ground to the metal container industry. 

Interesting in the 1937 figures is the important position 
held by exports. Shipments in this class were double the 
1936 figure, highest in the decade, except for 1928. 

The statistics on which the chart is based were secured 
from companies having 95.8 per cent of the ingot pro- 
ducing capacity of the country. From these reports Jron 
Age has estimated the distribution of finished steel by type 
of product as well as by consuming channels. 


Factory Labor 


Worxinc only 39 hours a week, the average industrial 
laborer can now take in as much money each week as he 
did in the early 20’s for a 50-hour week. Higher hourly 
earnings offset the decline in hours-worked. 

Changes in the two series represent the influence of a 
number of factors, the most important of which probably 
are: progress in technology, business health, and demands 
of organized labor. The first of these is most clearly ap- 
parent in the long-time trend. Even in this period of less 
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AveraGE Hours Per WEEK AND Hourty Earnincs—1920—-FEBRUARY, 
1938—National Industrial Conference Board—Figures are compiled from 
monthly reports submitted by about 2,000 plants in 25 industries, repre- 
senting approximately 20 per cent of all wage earners in the United States. 


than two decades the downward drift of hours-worked 
and the upward trend of wages are evident. 

The state of business, determining the need for labor, 
affects both wages and hours: “overtime” is just as common 
to the peak of a business cycle as high hourly earnings. 

Trends in the two series during 1937 illustrate the in- 
fluence of the last of these three factors—the sharp advance 
in wage rates during the early part of the year being at- 
tributed less to competitive bidding by employers than to 
the demands of organized labor. In the recent slump in 
business activity, a 20 per cent reduction has occurred in 
hours-worked, while hourly earnings have fallen only 1 
per cent—less than 1 cent—from their peak in 1937. 


New England Department Stores 


Deraitep statistics on New England department store 
trade computed by the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston 
throw light on the importance of individual departments 
in relation to both monthly and yearly sales totals. 
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Ratio oF SALES BY DEPARTMENTS TO ToTAL NET SALes, NEw ENGLAND 

StorEs—1937—Federal Reserve Bank of Boston—The length of the bar 

represents the percentage that department's sales were to all department 
store sales during 1937. The sum of the bars equals 100 per cent. 


In 1937, the bank finds, women’s and juniors’ accessories 
(hats, gloves, hosiery, shoes, etc.) comprised approximately 
one-quarter of all the business done by these stores. Sales 
of ready-to-wear brought the income from strictly “female” 
merchandise to 41 per cent of the total net sales. In con- 
trast to this, men’s and boys’ clothing and furnishings con- 
tributed only 8 per cent of the total. Basement trade, 
representing about one-fifth of the business in Boston stores, 
accounted for approximately 16 per cent of the sales in all 
New England stores. 

Monthly ratios of department sales to total net sales are 
interesting because they point out seasonal influences. De- 
cember, according to these figures, is the peak month for 
women’s accessories, infants’ wear, and toys, but the low 
month for women’s wear, home furnishings, and piece 
goods. Women’s wear sales are at the highest ratio to total 
sales in April, men’s wear the highest in June, radios and 
piece goods the highest in February. 
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HERE AND THERE IN BUSINESS 


WHAT’S NEW AS OBSERVED BY THE AGENCY'S REPORTERS 


ERHAPS Stuart Chase is not alone 
in his admitted confusion over 
definitions. The amendment to the 
Federal Trade Commission Act which 
becomes effective this month goes to 
some pains to define food, drug, de- 
vice, and cosmetic, the last being this: 
“The term ‘cosmetic’ means (1) ar- 
ticles to be rubbed, poured, sprinkled, 
or sprayed on, introduced into, or other- 
wise applied to the human body or any 
part thereof intended for cleansing, 
beautifying, promoting attractiveness, 
or altering the appearance, and (2) 
articles intended for use as a compo- 
nent of any such article; except that 
such term shall not include soap.” 
Which could also mean a pair of 
pants. 


Bolts —For amusement seekers who 
relish thunderstorms the General Elec- 
tric Company is planning to transport 
its famous high-voltage laboratory at 
Pittsfield, Mass., to the New York 
World’s Fair. There the laboratory 
will be housed in Steinmetz Hall, 
where 600 persons at a clip will watch 
10,000,000 volts of man-made lightning 
leap across a gap of 30 feet, to the ac- 
companiment of a tremendous crash 
simulating thunder. 

In the darkened hall wires leading 
from transformers to thé equipment 





For Anatysis—To test tire treads the 
B. F. Goodrich Co. uses this glass-topped 
revolving table, with camera underneath. 


will glow with the weird hues of co- 
rona, which is the overflow of elec- 
tricity from heavily charged conduc- 
tors. Such evidence that it is merely 
an artificial phenomenon can only be 
reassuring. 

Meanwhile, the technicians in charge 
of the show, beginning next Spring, 
will explain the serious purposes be- 
hind the display. Basing their experi- 
ments on the calculations of the late 
Charles P. Steinmetz, wizard of 
mathematics, engineers first gingerly 
built equipment to produce voltages of 
lightning pressures some 15 years ago. 
In July, 1923, artificial lightning car- 
ried a charge of 1,000,000 volts with 
current of a few amperes. Now the 
voltage has been built up ten-fold, cur- 
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rent lifted up to 265,000 amperes. 

Visitors at Steinmetz Hall will learn 
that it was not done primarily for their 
amusement, but for their protection. 
Nature at her worst was duplicated to 
test transformers and thus make pos- 
sible the construction of better elec- 
trical equipment to withstand severe 
storms. 


Colored—For storefronts, bars, fire- 
places, and other architectural and 
decorative purposes there are now on 
the market glass bricks in seven dif- 
ferent colors—crystal, rose, amber, blue, 
brown, light green, and dark green. 
These may be had in seventeen dif- 
ferent shapes, and also with nine pat- 
terns and surfaces—fluted, prismatic, 
hammered, and smooth—to name a 
few. Each combination of color, shape, 
and pattern is available in turn in four 
face sizes and at least two thicknesses. 

Multiplying the variables through 
(7 times 17 times 9, and so forth) is a 
rough way of calculating the number 
of worries an architect could have over 
bricks alone. The enterprise which 
shares the architect’s worries is Marks 
Bros., Inc., 470 East 133rd Street, in 
New York City. 


Blue Book—At twelve offices of 
the Douglas-Guardian Warehouse 
Corporation in as many cities there 
must be men who have sometimes 
wished they were selling hot-dogs or 
rolling-pins. Selling to satisfy instinc- 
tive needs would be so simple. But 
they are not; they are selling field 
warehousing. And before they can 
get started they have to sell the Uni-. 
form Warehouse Receipts Act, the 
legality of field warehousing as ex- 


AFTER STEINMETZ—A¢ the World's Fair 
next year visitors will see the 10,000,000- 
volt charge of artificial lightning devel- 
oped in the General Electric laboratories. 




















flexibility of this type of service. 
In twelve offices these men can 


forego their day-dreaming, for their 


company has published Financing 
the Modern Way, a little blue book 
which quickly and skillfully presents 
their case. It also covers the basic 
facts about the mechanics of field 
warehousing and tells for what in- 
dustries, under what conditions, it is 
best suited. 


Broker —Have you often thought 


that you would like to run a maga- 
zine—thought that you could do a 
better job than most editors, either by 
packing twice as much solid reading 
between the covers or by limiting the 
text to a better-digested half? 

If you have, a name to remember is 





the Harris-Dibble Company, of New 
York. For just 40 years it has func- 
tioned as broker in the purchase, sale, 
or merger of publishing properties. 
For 30 of those years the active head 
has been Fred A. Dibble, whose busi- 
ness it is to know how much proper- 
ties which are “not for sale” can be 
‘bought for, who must rely on a sixth 
sense to tell him, before owners them- 
selves know it, when a periodical is 
reaching the end of its rope with its 
existing management. 

Testimonials for a broker are one 
thing; for a broker who is also an 
undertaker, quite another. On the oc- 
casion of the fortieth anniversary of the 
Harris-Dibble Company’s birthday, 
remarkably, came more than 150 let- 
ters of congratulation. Typical of the 
tributes was that of publisher Arthur 





pressed in court decisions, and the 


Capper, United States Senator: “You 
have rendered a distinct service in the 
publishing field, and it is fully appre- 
ciated by the publishers throughout 
the United States.” 


Birthday—One accepted defini- 
tion of “jubilee” is “the fiftieth anni- 
versary of an event.” Another is “a 
manifestation of exultation or delight.” 
The month of May, Eastern Air Lines 
announces, it will celebrate as the 
EAL Jubilee; May 1, 1938, is its tenth 
anniversary. Evidently Eastern Air 
Lines is indulging in exultation. 

A part of Eastern Air Lines’ delight 
may be occasioned by comparative 
birthday statistics. On May 1, 1928, at 
the inception of the mother company, 
Pitcairn Aviation, Inc. 44 persons 
comprised the personnel. The 


Ten YeEars—As Eastern 
Air Lines, Inc., marks its 
tenth birthday this month 
it glances back at the 
Pitcairn Mailwing flown 
on the New York-At- 
lanta inaugural trip, then 
looks proudly at one of 
its new Douglas trans- 
port planes as it passes 
over lower Manhattan. 











monthly payroll was less than $10,000. 
During the first month Pitcairn Mail- 
wings shuttled 8,622 pounds of mail 
(no air express, no passengers) in and 
out of seven cities. Today Eastern 
Air Lines employs 940; monthly pay- 
roll is about $175,000; pounds of mail 
300,000; pounds of air express, 70,000; 
Passengers, 10,000; cities served, 30. 

Further exultation arises from 
Eastern Air Lines sizable 1937 profit, 
in an industry where profits are gen- 
erally lean. For the first quarter of 
1938, moreover, the company reported 
a 31 per cent increase in revenue miles 
as compared with the corresponding 
quarter in 1937. 

It has not always been thus. When 
on January 1, 1935, Capt. E. V. Ricken- 
backer was named general manager he 
had these facts to face: At no time 
since the inauguration of passenger 
service in 1930 had Eastern Air Lines 
operated at a profit, and for 1934 its 
loss had been $709,700. Without re- 
sorting to salary chopping, but by 
bringing much new business, the new 
general manager turned red figures to 
black ones by the fourth quarter of his 
first year. 

On the eve of the Jubilee celebration 
Rickenbacker and underwriting asso- 
ciates purchased the Eastern Air Lines 
properties from the former operating 
company, North American Aviation, 
Inc. New titles are E. V. Ricken- 
backer, president, and Eastern Air 
Lines, Jnc. 
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BUSINESS 
BOOKSHELF 


O RAPIDLY have the resources of 
business information increased in 
comparatively recent years that in more 
discouraged moments one is tempted 
to feel that their value varies inversely 
to their quantity. At any rate it is not 
far wrong to say that their value varies 
directly to output largely to the extent 
that tools are developed for organizing 
the expanding data. Tools of this sort 
are indexes, bibliographies, handbooks, 
and directories. And when the direc- 
tories themselves become excessive a 
need develops for still another tool. 
It is to fill the latter need that the 
Special Libraries Association has com- 
piled Guides to Business Facts and 
Figures, which more exactly is a guide 
to sources of business information. 
Successively it presents general indexes 
of government documents and lists of 
directories, general bibliographies, 
sources of statistical data, and guides 
to financial information. Separate sec- 
tions list sources of interest to special 
industries and to the fields of market- 
ing and business management and re- 
search; additional sections are devoted 
to foreign commerce and associations. 
A useful feature of Guides to Busi- 
ness Facts and Figures is a comprehen- 
sive subject index, which helps to bring 
out in greater detail the information 
available in the lists and publications 


described. 


For Uniformity 


In THE Summer of 1935 the Haskins 
& Sells Foundation invited a committee 
of three to prepare a body of principles 
which might serve to standardize ac- 
counting practices. The invitation said 
in part: 

“Accounting practices at present are 
based, in a large measure, upon the 
ethics and opinions of reputable ac- 
countants, and to some extent on the 
accounting provisions of the various 
laws, but wide variations of opinion 
exist among equally reputable practi- 
tioners. There is no uniform body of 
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AMERICAN CR 


of New York . . : 


Chamber of Commerce Building - - 
Offices in all principal cities of United States and Canada 


a 


Cc ight 1938, American Credit Ind ity Co. of N.Y. 








An Executive 


Executive problems are interrelated -- nothing is gained by 
overcoming one at the expense of another. Success depends on 
the smooth functioning of this cycle -- cash, merchandise, sales, 
receivables, cash. 


Receivables constitute the weak spot in the cycle because the 
status of your debtors’ business 30, 60, or 90 days after ship- 
ment is utterly unpredictable. You may or may not be paid. 


American Credit Insurance 


keeps receivables safe by reimbursing policyholders for losses 
through insolvencies and reorganizations, and by liquidating 
delinquencies. Thus profit is assured on goods sold under the 
terms of the policy. Capital is secure -- and liquid, too. With 
inhibiting fears removed, credit granting is expedited and sales 
definitely stimulated. 


“American” Credit Insurance has proved its worth to Manu- 
facturers and Jobbers for 45 years. Wider coverage than ever 
is now available. Individual Debtors, Special Groups, or all 
accounts on your books may be insured at reasonable rates. 
Ask any “American” Representative for further information. 
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Faces Many Problems 


IT INDEMNITY CO. 


J. F. McFadden, President 
St. Louis, Mo. 








opinion, nor is there any official tribu- 
nal for the final determination of tech- 
nical differences of opinion. 

“The profession of accountancy owes 
to business, the investor, the credit 
grantor, the educational institution, and 
to itself the duty to accept the task of 
formulating such a code of principles, 
as the legal profession has concerned 
itself, from time to time, with the clari- 
fication and simplification of the civil 
and criminal laws of the country.” 

The committee chosen for this task 
had as chairman Thomas Henry San- 
ders of the Graduate School of Business 
Administration of Harvard University 
and as associates Henry Rand Hatfield 
of the University of California and 
Underhill Moore of the Yale Law 
School. Their resolutions appear as 
A Statement of Accounting Principles 
(American Institute of Accountants, 
75 cents). 

The fact that something more than 
two years elapsed before the report was 
published implies that it was a pains- 
taking piece of work. Indeed, before 
a single principle was drafted inquiries 
were made in four directions. Personal 
interviews and correspondence sampled 
opinions on current practice; present 
and past accounting literature was re- 
viewed; consideration was given to 


BOOK 


Dana Noyes. Little, Brown & Co., 396 
pages, $3.50. 


relevant statutes and decisions; and 
finally, current corporation reports and 
attached certificates of auditors were 
examined as an additional check on 
current practice. 

The greater part of A Statement of 
Accounting Principles is given over to 
three of its six parts. Part I, consisting 
of “General Considerations,” discusses 
capital and income, conservatism in 
accounting, and the form and ter- 
minology of financial statements. Parts 
II and III are extensive treatments of 
the income statement and the balance 
sheet. The remaining three sections 
are devoted to consolidated statements, 
comments and footnotes in financial 
reports, and a summary of the preced- 
ing five parts. 


Public Debt 


THE IDEAL tax system, so Turgot said 
200 years ago, is the one which pro- 
duces the most feathers with the least 
squawk. To judge from the volume 
of squawk which David Hinshaw has 
been able to compress within the 60 
pages of Sowing the Wind (Mail & 
Express Publishing Company, 25 cents 
for single copies; reduced prices in 
quantities), the goose is not being 
plucked in the neatest manner. 

Fittingly chosen for an apprehensive 


CURRENT READING 


AUTHOR 


review of the Government’s fiscal poli- 
cies, the title is taken from the Book of 
Hosea: “For they have sown the wind, 
and they shall reap the whirlwind.” 
How we accumulated a $57,000,000,000 
public debt is of course the story of the 
sowing; what the consequences may 
be, the reaping. There is some chance 
that the harvest may be held over for 
the next generation, Mr. Hinshaw con- 
cedes, but in one aspect it is here al- 
ready. “Slowly but surely entrenched 
bureaucrats are becoming the masters; 
the citizens who pay their salaries, the 
eervants. ... 

In Sowing the Wind Mr. Hinshaw 
brings together and presents in read- 
able form statistics on taxation and 
public obligations already published in 
reports on various research projects. 
Conspicuous among his sources are 
Recent Social Trends (President's 
Committee on Social Trends), The 
Municipal Debt Load in 1935 (Dun & 
Brapstreet, Inc.) and two studies by 
the Twentieth Century Fund, Inc., 
Facing the Tax Problem and The Na- 
tional Debt and Government Credit. 
He concludes, on the basis of these 
figures and his observations as a stu- 
dent of American politics for 25 years, 
that there must be less waste or less 
government. 


SUMMARY 


1891-1920; New York Times, since 1920. 
Author of The War Period of American 


| | 

THE MARKET PLACE, by Alexander | Financial editor, New York Evening Post, 
| 

Finance. | 


A STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTING | All are members of university faculties. 
PRINCIPLES, by T. H. Sanders, H. R. | Thomas Henry Sanders at Harvard; Henry 
Hatfield, and Underhill Moore. Ameri- | Rand Hatfield at California; Underhill 
can Institute of Accountants, 138 pages, | Moore at the Yale School of Law. 


. 75 cents. 


THE HANDBOOK OF ADVERTIS- Edited by E. B. Weiss, F. C. Kendall, and 
ING, a symposium. McGraw-Hill, 518 | Carroll B. Larrabee; other contributors in- 


pages, $5. 


clude Harford Powell, H. K. Boice, Frank 
R. Coutant, Jack J. Boyle, and Arnold Rau. 


PROBLEMS OF COLLECTIVE BAR- | The editor is associate professor of industrial 

GAINING, edited by R. W. Stone. Uni- | relations, University of Chicago; contributors 

versity of Chicago Press, 80 pages, $1. | include Charles Fahy, Carroll R. Daugherty, 
and C., S. Ching. 


THE INCOME STRUCTURE OF THE Co-author of America’s Capacity to Con- 

UNITED STATES, by Maurice Leven. sume; in the present study he was assisted 

Brookings Institution, 173 pages, $1.50. | by Harold G. Moulton, president of the In- 
stitution, and Spurgeon Bell. 


SOWING THE WIND, by David Hin- 


Personal advisor to three presidents and 


shaw. Mail & Express Publishing Co., | other statesmen, and for 25 years an ob- 


60 pages, 25 cents. 


server of American politics. 


GUIDES TO BUSINESS FACTS AND | Compiled with the co-operation of the staff 
FIGURES. Special Libraries Associa- | of the Business Branch of the Newark Pub- 


tion, 59 pages, $1.50. 


lic Library. 
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An editor’s reminiscences of experiences encountered and friend- 
ships made in the course of following financial events in Wall 
Street from day to day for more than 50 years. 


A report undertaken to establish a body of principles which 
might become useful in unifying thought and which by its 
acceptance might serve to standardize accounting practices. Re- 
viewed in this issue. 


Comprises 17 chapters on as many phases of advertising. Writ- 
ten for business men who think of advertising as only one of 
their problems, yet intended also to be intensive enough in treat- 
ment to be of value to others in the advertising profession. 


The proceedings of the Fourth Midwest Conference on Indus- 
trial Relations, held at the University of Chicago last Autumn. 
Four addresses by authorities and accounts of round-table dis- 
cussions on many phases of the subject. 


A report showing how the national income is distributed among 
broad population groups, the influence on income of the business 
cycle, group action, and industrial and geographic variations, 
and changes which have taken place from 1929 to 1936. 


An appraisal of the public debt structure—Federal, State, and 
local—which draws together the results of various research 
projects. Reviewed in this issue. 


A handbook which lists such sources of business information 
as Government documents, general bibliographies, indexes, and 
directories. Separate sections for separate industries. Reviewed 
in this issue. 
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OVER THE EDITOR’S DESK 


CONTRIBUTORS .. 


ROM James L. Vincent, of Chi- 

cago, has come the only report of 
a perfect score on the second “Business 
Quiz,” which appeared in the March 
number. He is in the credit depart- 
ment of the Anaconda Wire & Cable 
Company, where he also specializes in 
tax matters. 

Mr. Vincent concedes that he had to 
make a wild guess on question four, 
not knowing why Captain Macy re- 
sorted to uneven prices, but in view 
of what little we know about him it 
is not surprising that he answered the 
other 29 questions with assurance. 

After attending public schools in 
Oklahoma and California, Mr. Vin- 
cent studied taxes and accounting at 
Northwestern University. Later he 
studied law and has been admitted to 
practice before the Treasury Depart- 
ment in tax cases. At one time or 
another, before joining Anaconda 
Wire & Cable, his work led him into 
banking, farming, construction, paint 
manufacturing, radio, and public 
accounting. 


Amonc the readers who have writ- 
ten in about the quiz, one said that a 
certain question was unanswerable, 
another that an answer was wrong. 
As luck would have it, neither charge 
was correct. Mr. Sewell Lee Avery is 
still president of Montgomery Ward, 
and United States bonds are quoted in 
thirty-seconds, even though a decimal 
point marks off the fractions and 
makes them appear to be in hun- 
dredths. 

The reader who sent us a clipping 
of bond quotations to prove the second 
point—about hundredths—unwittingly 
saved us from momentary misgivings. 


. COMING NEXT MONTH 


For on the same clipping was the cus- 
tomary sentence which explains that 
the decimal point is put in just to make 
investing more difficult. 


How Westbrook Pegler fared on the 
second quiz we have not yet heard, 
but as he thumbed through the back 
pages of the March number (“an- 
swers on page 44”) he paused to ask 
a question himself. It was called to 
our attention about a month ago that 
he had devoted one day’s column to 
some thoughts inspired by a Ronald 
Press advertisement for The Robinson- 
Patman Act, by Representative 
Wright Patman. Was it entirely 
ethical, Mr. Pegler mused, for a con- 
gressman to sponsor legislation which 
called forth many and diverse inter- 
pretations and subsequently to write— 
and sell—a book setting forth his own 
interpretation ? 


For the June number Charles D. 
Ammon, president of the Cushman 
Motor Works, Lincoln, Neb., has 
written a reply to “The Consumer 
Revolt Against Business,” which ap- 
peared in February. He suggests that 
his article be titled “The Business 
Man Also Revolts.” 


Atso next month L. K. Comstock, 
a director of the American Arbitration 
Association, will review the history of 
arbitration’s development in commerce 
and discuss its recent application to 
industrial disputes. In another article 
Albert Abrahamson, a professor in the 
department of economics and sociology 
at Bowdoin, will tell of his two-year 
experience as Works Progress Adminis- 
trator in Maine. 


-DUN’S REVIEW 


Willard L. Thorp, Editor; Norman C. Firth, 
Managing Editor and Business Manager; Ray- 
mond Brennan, Edwin B. George, Walter 
Mitchell, Jr., A. M. Sullivart, Associate Editors; 
J. A. D’Andrea, Statistician; Clarence Switzer, 
Art Director; H. C. Daych, Advertising Manager. 


Susscription: $4 a year; $10 for three years; 
35 cents a copy. Outside U. S. $5 a year. 


Dun’s Review goes to each company using the 
services of Dun & BrapsTREET, INc. Service 
subscribers may obtain additional subscriptions to 
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the magazine for executives, branches, and so on, 
at special rates. . . . Published monthly. May, 
1938, Vol. 46, No. 2121. Copyright 1938, 
Dun & BrapsTREET, INc. Printed in U. S. A. 
More detailed breakdowns of those statistical 
data originally compiled by the publishers—busi- 
ness failures, bank clearings, building permits, 
and price indexes which are summarized and 
interpreted each month in Dun’s Review (see 
pages 38-42)—are published monthly in 
Dun’s SratisticaL Review, tables only, no text, 
$1 a year; $2 outside the United States. 
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Easily and quickly adjusted 


9 A model for every need 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 
STURGIS POSTURE CHAIR CO. 
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—operates automatically when 

check is inserted into machine—new 

principle of check signer engineer- 

ing. 

V With three locks to insure safety of 
name plate. 

V Writes through multi-colored ribbon 
on safety background. 

V Equipped with non-resettable counting 
device. 
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| Traveling Companion 
for Salesmen 
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| The Dun & Bradstreet State 

Pocket Edition enables your sales- 

man to make the most effective 
use of his time and energy on 
prospects which make the most 
profitable accounts. 
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| 
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You can obtain price list on 
POCKET EDITIONS, 


which are published in 
January and July, from the 
nearest 
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CHART A CHART B 


PERSPECTIVE 


= A appeared in a recent advertisement 
advocating advertising in Washington, D. C. Chart B is our own chart 
based on exactly the same figures. Both are correct as far as arithmetic 
is concerned. The only difference, but what a difference, is the vertical 
scale. If Chart A went down to zero at the bottom, as does Chart B, it 
would be sixty inches high, but the exaggerated scale makes good adver- 
tising copy. By the same process, even a payroll increase of .oooor per 
cent could be made to look like the side of the Washington monument. 


The problem is not limited to statistical charts. The scale or 
standard against which one measures events makes a tremendous differ- 
ence. The optimist compares present standards of living with those a 
century ago, and glories in the gains. The next man sets the present 
against 1929, or even 1936, and is subject to moderate melancholia. The 
pessimist takes our potentials as his standard, and weeps over our great 
failures to realize them. Each one starts with the same facts but sets them 
in a different perspective. It is the old struggle against exaggeration or 
deprecation. Perhaps the best one can do is to try to keep always in 
mind which end of the telescope he is looking into. 
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